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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the nature and extent of women's 
participation in adult and nonformal education in third world areas. 
During the study, female coordinators of adult and nonformal 
educational programs for women in the Arab states^ South Asia, 
Southeast Asia, the Caribbean, Latin America^ Africa, and the South 
Pacific collected information on such programs from print materials 
and from practitioners and researchers. Findings were then shared at 
a workshop attended by 16 women from 14 third world countries. While 
the problems faced by women and the solutions available to them 
varied greatly within each region and within each country, the 
project and workshop did reveal some common needs and problems faced 
by women across the regions. Throughout the seven regions of the 
project, development programs generally failed to take women 
seriously into account as full participants. Much of nonformal 
education focused simply on helping women improve only within the 
limited range of activities assigned to them by virtue of their sex. 
To remedy this situation, governments must formulate more precise, 
consistent, and integrative policies supporting the development of 
women and must provide the resources, training, and monitoring 
necessary to ensure that these policies are carried out. (MN) 
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* from the original document. * 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 



Women hold up half the sky, states a Chinese saying. But a closer look 
shows they also bear significantly more than half the burden of under- 
development. Not only do women share equally with men the exploitation, 
dependency and inequalities that result from poverty and powerlessness; 
they also suffer from cultural biases and attitudes that define what women 
are 'suited* to do, that restrict their true participation in social, poli- 
tical and economic life, and that fail to recognize or value the strengths, 
experiences and creativity of Iialf the world's population. 

Women's work within the household and outside, such as in the informal 
economy and in agriculture, is, so undervalued that their contributions to 
local and national development remains largely invisible, reflected neither 
in national statistics nor in decision-making. Not in proportion to their 
numbers, abilities and needs are women regarded as equal participants in 
development nor in activities and programmes of adult and nonf ormal educa- 
tion. When viewed as the learning-empowerment process of any activity — 
health, food production, skill training, business management, literacy, 
income-generating — nonformal education now shows itself more clearly as a 
significant strategy for redressing these sexual imbalances in development 
practices. A basic methodology is to bring women together to learn how to 
critically assess both the central issues of their lives and their capabil- 
ities for solutions and collective action. 

Particularly since the impetus of International Women's Year in 1975, 
programmes directed towards women have multiplied throughout the Third 
World, even though they are still too few, given the need. However, little 
is known about quality and impact of such programmes; about the extent to 
which women are involved in decisions on the type of programmes needed and 
on their management and evaluation. Sf.ill rare are the kinds of candid 
case studies that realistically analyze and assess planning and implemen- 
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tatlon; achievements and mistakes, setbacks and solutions, what worked and 
what did not, how the lessons learned are applied to the next stage. 

Since most researchers and policymakers are men. It Is not surprising 
then that few research projectr. have dealt with the aspirations, needs and 
situations of rural and urban-poor women, and that most research on adult 
and nonformal education has neglected Its connection with the role of women 
In development and with the effects of development upon women* Not much Is 
known about the kinds of research and stuJles that women would find useful, 
nor is much of existing research findings known to planners and practitioners* 

A, THE ICAE women's PROJECT 

These issues had been verified during the early stages of the Women's Pro- 
gramme of the International Council for Adult Education CICAE) and in res- 
ponse to the special issue of its Journal, Convergence , on Women and Adult 
Education* Questions on information needs and gaps had surfaced quickly: 
Wfiy don^t tee knoi^) moKz about pioQn.am2M ion. mmzn? ^hat kcncU o^ pH,ogH,mmQ>6 
cuiz QolYiQ on in diHo/itnt pcuit6 o^ //le mnZdH hiz thzy ^QAvZng ijoomzn*6 
neecU and cont/Ubiuting to tht advanamtnt o^ mmzn'i ^haX do onganlzzu and 
p/uLctUlomu ilnd oaz tkz baJiAloM to e^J^Jec^ttve piognrnmoM and tkz 'jap^ in 
p/tactcce, KUQjxXdh and t/iaincng? And, iciio a/iz thz mmzn mniiing in adatt 
and noniomaZ zdacatLon? 



To begin a process for finding answers to such questions and to open 
up the sharing of information and experiences, ICAE launched a project 
1980 whereby a woman coordinator in each of the seven Third World regions 
would undertake an investigation of programmes for women. The project was 
funded by the Social Sciences Division of the International Development 
Research Centre, Ottawa, Canada* Since this was the first time a broadly- 
based investigation had been attempted, the project was seen as a baseline 
search for information, insights and future guidelines* The aim was to 
clarify the extent and nature of prograiranes and the quality of women's 
participation in adult and nonformal education, and to identify areas that 
women think require further research, training, and action* It also sought 
to find out who are the women adult educators and to strengthen communica- 
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tion among them; and, as well, -.0 work with and support thn initiatives of 
ICAE national and regional member associations. 

To gain an overall Third World perspective, the study was carried tut 
in seven regions which are given below with the name of the regional coord- 
inator or principal contributors. 

AFRICA 



(English-speaking) 

Principal contributors ; Hilda Kokuhirwa, Institute of Adult Education, 
Tanzania; Bernadette Eyewan Okure, Cardosa Catholic Community Project, 
Nigeria; Kathy M. Higgins, University College of Botswana 



ARAB STATES 



Coordinator: Samia El-Hadi El-Nagar, Economic and Social Research Council, 



Khartoum, Sudan 

SOUTH ASIA 



(Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka) 
Coordinator ; Ginny Shrivastava, Women's Development Unit, Seva Mandir, 
Udaipur, India; with assistance of Preeti Oza 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 
CIndonesia, Philippines, Malaysia, Thailand) 
Coordinator ; Eileen Belamide, Farmers' Assistance Board, Philippines 

CARIBBEAN 
(English-speaking) 

Coordinator ; Beryl Carascc, Women and Development, Uni/ersity of West 
Indies, Extra-Mural Department, Barbados; with assistance of Doreen 
O'Connor 

LATIN AMERICA 

Coordinator ; Rosa Paredes, Centro al Servicio de la Accion Popular, 
Caracas, Venezuela 

SOUTH PACIFIC 

Coordinator ; Esiteiri Kamikamica, National Council of Women, Fiji; with 
rr»?/-- assistance of Inise Mar, Pacific Council of Churches, Fiji. 
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At the ICAE Secretariat office in Toronto, the project was under the 
direction of Margaret Gayfer, who had started the Women's Programme, and 
was also editor of Convergence , The day-to-day coordination of the pro- 
ject and its final-stage workshop was carried out by Anne Bernard. 

Each regional coordinator took on the project in addition to her own 
full-time work and with modest financial support. From mid-1980 to 
September 1981, coordinators collected information through print materials 
(reports, studies, descriptions) and through the opinions and comments from 
practitioners and researchers, mostly through correspondence and questic.i- 
naires. This method was supplemented, in some regions more easily than in 
others, by visits to programmes and to other countries and, in Latin America 
by the holding of the first regional workshop on women and nonformal educa- 
tion. Not surprisingly, many of the information-gathering difficulties 
were inherient in the research problem itself: lack of sources for access- 
ible materials and lack of good networks among women adult educators in 
many regions. To supplement the regional research, the ICAE coordinators 
conducted a search for international and regional materials and for women 
involved in programmes. 

Despite constraints, a significant amount of information was collected 
in each region, much of it brought together for the first time in the 
regional reports. The sharing of these findings was the basic agenda for 
a Workshop in India as the final stage of the project. 

B, THE PROJECT WORKSHOP IN INDIA 

At the invitation of the South Asia coordinator, Ginny Shrivastava, 
Director of the Women's Development Unit of Seva Mandir — a voluntary, 
rural development organization working in rural Rajasthan — a 16-day 
Workshop and Study Tour took place in November 1981, with the Women* s Unit 
as host and organizer. The Workf>hop was held in Udaipur, the headquarters 
of Seva Mandir, and the Study Tour part included visits to villages, to 
women's project, meetings with women's organizations and an introduction 
to the history and culture of India. The work of Seva Mandir was the 
principal base of the Study Tour, but participants also went on to the 
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University of Raj as than in Jaipur and to Delhi for meetings with men and 
women engaged in nonformal education. The purpose was to give the par- 
ticipants something of an introductory insight into the host community 
and to provide a more specific context and sense of women's issues and 
programmes within the Indian context. 

The Workshop and Study Tour was funded by the Swedish International 
Development Authority, Policy Development and Evaluation Division. Supple- 
mentary supporw came from the Arab Literacy and Adult Education Organization 
and the Canadian International Development Agency. 

The India activities brought together 16 women from 14 Third World 
countries and the two ICAE coordinators. Each of the seven regions was 
represented by the coordinator and another woman from a different country. 
The main objective of the Workshop was to disseminate the results of the 
regional studies and to enable participants to build on this sharing and 
to develop suggestions and recommendations for further action through 
informal discussions of their work and priorities. Thus, it had two 
related purposes. 

The first and immediate task was to share .information gained through 
the regional investigations — and augmer.ted by the experiences of the 
participants— on the quality and extent of women's participation in non- 
formal education, the status of women's development, and the role that 
nonformal education does and could take in the advancemenc of women. 
Linked to this was consideration of how forms of coordination and net- 
working could help practitioners and planners. Of particular interest 
here was the further identification of individuals and groups working 
on behalf of women. 

Following a format of informal and fairly unstructured sessions over 
a 10-day period, the group discussed in some detail the quality and 
extent of women's nonformal educatior. within the context of each region. 
The major issues arising from the rej^ional presentations were examined. 
From this, and without attempting to arrive at one single concluding 
'statement' or overall directive, the group developed a framework of 
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consensus on a series of suggestions and recommendations for research and 
action that could Improve the relevance and effectiveness of development 
for and by women. 

A second objective was to create a situation whereby women from many 
parts of the world could meet for the first time as colleagues and as 
fellow-wcrkers in nonformal education. Since these women were from the 
regions of the project, the findings of the coordinators would be broadened 
and deepened and a more personal kind of learning and interaction result. 
The Workshop was to provide all of us with the opportunity for sharing some 
of our perceptions and experiences, for gaining a clearer understanding of 
the women's movement and its challenge for both men and women in adult and 
nonformal education, a sharper focus on the social and cultural diversities 
within regions and, from this experience, to develop a sense of mutual 
support and solidarity of purpose. 

C. THE REPORT 

Although presentations of the laformation and Insights gained by the 
raglonal investigations formed the core of the Workshop, the main discussion 
centred on the Issues that arose from the sharing and comparing of findings 
and experiences among all participants. Thus, while the report represents 
much of the material collected by the regional coordinators, it particularly 
portrays both the process and content of the Workshop as an Intensive and 
new nonformal education experience. We were encouraged by participants and 
by other women to Include some of the flavour of the Workshop by describing 
the setting, the format and its process, constraints and lessons learned 
(since no workshop is perfect.) 

The report attempts to convey the richness of the discussion and the 
flow of Interaction among 'real people,' including the direct words of 
participants, rather than merely giving a summary of conclusions — although 
the next section does start off with a brief overview. The scene-satting 
section is followed by the heart of the content: discussion of conceptual 
and practical issues emerging from analysis of the regional reports. The 
recommendations and guidelines for programmes and for research are also 
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placed within the context of ongoing analysis and include the ideas and 
opinions of other contributors to the project. 

D. SPECIAL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The overall Third World Women's Project has been, and still is, a remarkable 
cooperative and collective effort of many women and men in many countries. 
Earlier, we named with gratitude the coordinators who carried out the 
demanding task of the regional investigations with great skill, good humour 
and perseverance, and the organizations for which they work who suppor-eJ 
their involvement. Appreciation to funders Is also for their equally 
important sensitivity and encouragement. A special Appendix salutes the 
intrepid Workshop participants who journeyed far to share insights, 
experiences and commitment to the advancement of women. Only a few names 
could be included of other women who contributed to the project; otherwise 
the list would go on for pages. 

We are grateful to a heart-wariaing number of women and men, governmental 
and non-governmental organizations, and regional and international agencies- 
including those of the United Nations—for such generous response of 
encouragement, ideas and information. These include ICAE member associations 
as well as contributors to the project planning meeting: Dana Shaikh of 
Toronto; Susanne Mowat of IDRC; Nora Ceuotarev, University of Guelph, Canada; 
Suzanne Kindervatter, Overseas Education Fund, Washingtor., DC; Newar Hilmi, 
representing the Arab Literacy and Adult Education Organization (AELO) , 
Baghdad; Hilda Kokuhirwa of Tanzania: Beryl Carasco of St. Lucia. Apprecia- 
tion also goes to Arlene Sullivan who typed this report. 

Anyone who has held an international workshop and study tour knows 
the key role in its success of those responsible for the intricacies of 
the local organizational needs. The staff of the Women's Development Unit 
of Seva Mandir— Ginny Shrivastava, Anita Mathur, Preetl Oza and Neena 
Madan— along with workers at Seva Mandir itself and volunteers from the 
Women's Committee for Udaipur— flawlessly handled arrangements for the 
Workshop, for an array of enlivening activities, and for the Study Tour 
in and around Udaipur and later in Jaipur and Delhi. Arrangements at the 
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Univeristy of Raj as than in Jaipur were made by Mamta Jaitley of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, and the seminar in Delhi was coordinated by Rita 
Roy of the Gandhi Peace Foundation. 



The most important acknowledgement is to women working in adult and 
nonformal education in all parts of the woild who are spearheading the 
tough, urgent and transforming kind of learning and mobilization required 
so that half the world's population can come into full participation in all 
aspects of life. This acknowledgment was underscored by the significant 
contribution of over 140 women from 55 countries at the ICAE International 
Conference in Paris, October 1982, and the deliberations of the Policy 
Working Group on Women *s Issues. An appendix to this report gives its 
statement and recommendations as well as the words of *Our Song*, composed 
collectively by some 40 women from different countries; a song which poses 
both a challenge and a hope for the future: 



You 6<ud 'mn' and 'fie' 
But vohoJid voQJiiL toe 
\}}omm voho hold up haZi tkz 6ky 
Vou 6ciid 'man' and 'fie' 
Bat (jokoAz uoQJtz toe 

We i^)2/iz ln\)Lublz 
We voQAn unhzoAd 
And m knoijo i^hy 

L2t^6 mfee ^ 'ficA' and '^fie' 

And '{/ou' and 'me' 

TogoXkoA m'll hold up kali tht 6ky 

We'^e oee fae vl^lblz 
DJa'lt all he /leoAd 
So l2t'6 dU i/iy 
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II 

THE WORKSHOP ON 
WOMEN AND N0NF0Rf>1AL EDUCATION 



A. OVEr./IEW OF FINDINGS 

One of the clearest statements emerging from both the ^project and the Work- 
shop is that there is no simple or single answer to improving tHe condition 
of women who are poor and marginal in their societies. Development is a 
complex, continuous process. Within each region, and vithin each country, 
the particular history, culture, political and economic system shapes both 
the problems women face and the solutions available to them. Nevertheless, 
there are coimnon themes. 
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While not much time at the Workshop was spent on definitions, there 
was agreement on using tha terra ^nonfonnal education' as a common design- 
ation and as a particular methodology for the combination of mental and 
practical skills that can work for the advancement of women. The decisive 
idea is the experiential aud practical nature of nonformal education, start- 
ing as it does with reality and situation of the learner. The lessons from 
practice increasingly reveal the effectiveness of a basic approach: the 
bringing together of W0u.an in groups around a common issue or need so that 
they can help each other learn how to look more critically at their lives 
and at what they wish to achieve. 

With this new awareness and learning skill, women are better able to 
organize the kind of collective action that builds on, and up, the confid- 
ence that is being acquired. When such consciousness-raising is integrated 
with other kinds of skill and functional learning, nonformal education ceases 
to be regarded as a second-rate adjunct to fomal education, or a cheap 
alternative, and becomes an effective and continuing learning system in its 
own right. 

12 
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/ 

From this vantage point, the most fundamental criticism made of non- 
formal education activities throughout the seven regions of the Project is 
their failure, and the failure of development programmes in general, to take 
^women seriously into account as full participants. Rather than enhancing 
the integration of women, programmes too often contribute to their margin- 
alization. Thev often foster the attitude that a woman's capabilities and 
role options rre few, and that her contribution to the society outside the 
home is basically a supplementary one. The assumption persists that women 
are somehow the malfunctioning half of the population. 

^ Much of nonforraal education focuses simply on helping women improve 
only within the limited range of activities assigned to them by virtue of 
their sex. There eppears to be little commitment to increasing the influence 
of women as a group and as citizens. Nor are women encouraged to analyze 
their situation and develop alternatives within a system that typically 
exclurlps them from the major decisions affecting their lives. A further 
point is that women are rarely encouraged to confront and to change that 
^system. Much emphasis goes on teaching women how to 'cope.' 

Programmes marginalize women to the extent that they compartmentalize 
them as homemakers, mothers, and incidental wage earners, rather than see- 
ing them as individuals with a range of talents and dimensions. They 
marginalize women, too, to the extent that they segregate them from the 
socio-economic mainstream. For example, small-scale craft production of 
income-generating schemes expose women to the national and international 
economy while, at the same time, confining them simply to the production of 
goods. By failing to give them access to management and marketing skills 
or to sources of fair credit, such programmes serve mainly to increase the 
dependency and vulnerability of women. 

Programmes that confine activities for women to isolated, technical 
problems in the community, without an examination of the wider syc ^e*^ . f 
its implications, deny women the opportunity to take part in re-shaplng th 
system. It was also felt that men must be included in women's developiu. 
It is men's image of women, and women's image of themselves in relation to 
the male world, that constitutes a major part of inequality. Programmes often 

13 
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fail to recognize thac ^women's problems'—and their solutions— are not 
women* s alone, but stem from the total society • 

RECOMMrNDATlONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

Many of the recommendations put forward in the regional reports and during 
the Workshop are specific to the regions themselves and to countries within 
a region^ Common, however, are recommendations for more concerted, coord- 
inated action in the planning and developing of programmes for women and of 
research that can benefit women. 

There is need for governments to formulate more precise, consistent, 
and integrative policies in support of the development of women by women, 
and to provide the resources, training, and monitoring that will ensure that 
polices are carried out. But even this is meaningless if policies are merely 
top-down ones and fashionable window-dressing and fail to listen to and give 
leadership over to women of all classes and non-governmental and voluntary 
organizations. Also needed is greater continuity and coordination of research 
and training efforts, particularly through more effective communication among 
people working in nonformal education so that programmes relate to each other 
and build upon experiences. Such coordination would help to ensure that 
women *are not left in a vacuum when a programme is finished but have some- 
where to go next,* as one participant put it, and that energy and commitment 
are not dissipated through undue competition for money and support. 

Research was considered an important factor in promoting the advance- 
ment of women. But the participants were concerned that too often research 
is undertaken at the expense of action, and that the results of research 
aleady done are neither disseminated or applied. Practitioners often feel 
that money for research by academics could better be spent to support exist- 
ing programmes and to start new ones. Most suggestions on areas for further 
research relate to the improvement of programme practice and design. One 
recurrent recommendation is for more mi^r^ case studies of the daily life of 
different groups of women: the range of activities performed, the skills 
displayed, the time demands, and the social constraints faced. This inform- 
ation could help ensure that programmes are more relevant to the actual needs 
and aspirations of women and take into account the 'double day' workload that 
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workload that women carry. More research is needed also in the area of 
national statistics and qualitative profiles of women ^s participation in 
education, in agriculture, and in the informal and the wage economy. 

However, more imperative than recommendations for new research were 
recommendations for a restructuring of the research process to make it more 
truly collaborative and of benefit to women. Participants called for a shift 
from one of dependency upon outside expertise to one of control by the women 
who are the ^ subjects^ of research. Women at the local level, particularly, 
must be trained to initiate research, to write proposals, to find funding, 
to manage and disseminate results ^ Research should be seen as an integrated 
process of analysis, education, training, action and communication. Research 
on women, completed but lost within the files of organizations and depart- 
ments, needs to be located, summarized, and translated into a language and 
form that can be used by grassroots women themselves. 

The Project and the Workshop brought out the many issues and problems 
that constrain the advancement of women, and developed an ongoing critique 
of current nonformal education activities. But it also revealed very 
evident strengths. Chief among these is the quality of the commitment, 
energy and abilities of so many women in so many parts of the world. What 
these women need, however, is an equal commitment by society as a whole. 
They need a recognition that development efforts that do not explicitly 
account for an involve women are hypocritical and, at bes . can only be 
partially successful. 

B, THE WORKSHOP SETTING 

The Workshop took place in Udaipur, Rajasthan, a small city in northern India. 
Located here is the headquarters of Seva Mandir, the non-governmental organ- 
ization »^hose Women^s Development Unit is directed by Ginny Shrivastava, the 
coordinator of the South Asia region of the ICAE Project. The invitation 
from the Unit was accepted for several reasons: the work of Seva Mandir in 
rural communities, hamlets and tribal areas would give a real-life context 
for discussions and illustrate some of the variety and challenges of rural 
programmes with women; participants would gain a better idea of the role 
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of non-governmental organizations and have this personalized through getting 
to know the women working with the Unit; Udaipur would be less overwhelming 
than a large metropolitcan city and more typical of the ndxture of rural and 
urban life in India. And, the work of Seva Mandir would sarve also as an 
on-site part of the study tour. 

Particularly, there was a desire to cut across the irony of many confer- 
ences on rural and disadvantaged people being held in very large, luodem and 
easily accessible parts of a Third World country and in intemati.aal-style 
hotels that insulate participants from the culture and life of the country. 
(Logistics of transportation, cooking and sanitation n»ada us relinquish the 
enticing idea of. holding the Workshop at an unused hunting palace outside of 
Udaipur where we would 'camp' in Indian fashion. A small hotel became the 
site instead.) There was also the realization that people often attend a 
meeting in another country and rarely have much opportunity to get a sense 
of the country and of the practical work of adult education collaagues. 

Udaipur did hold incipient problems for international travel that caused 
some complications (such as plane schedules) for the Workshop; but even these 
helped us to learn a great deal about coping with new situations and about 
how we reacted individually and as a group to the need for improvisation. 
Flights arrive only once a day from Bombay and Delhi; telephone connections 
are uncertain; the banking process is leisurely; there can be difficulties 
in booking or confirming flights beyond Udaipur xd.th certainty. None of 
these were serious drawbacks and they did illustrate to those from other 
countries the kind of travel/communication problems inherent in an inter- 
national workshop as well as of the size and diversity of India. The stop- 
over of a day or so in Bombay or Delhi for the Undaipur flight left many 
tired and with an initial sense of culture shock. The intent was for the 
participants to arrive at least one day errly; however, work and travel 
schedules made this impossible for all but four. In fact, six women arrived 
at different times after the Workshop was underway. 

The effect of staggered arrivals meant that some participants had little 
time to adjust to time changes, to meeting new people, to India as a new 
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experience, before facing discussions about the agenda, the Issues to be 
covered, and the nature of the Workshop process and plans for the study tour. 
It was distracting for those who had already begun the process to stop to 
meet new arrivals and give them a synopsis of what had happened to date. Such 
disruptions were not major ones since they were understandable but they did 
break the flow of conversation and cut Into the time allotted for a particular 
agenda Item and they did tend to make late arrivals feel they had not been 
able to contribute fully to decisions. 

Although people were encouraged to suggest at any time changes In the 
agenda or format, much of the direction was set In the first few days when 
people were either very tired, had barely arrived, or had not yet arrived. 
Taken together with cultural events and study tour elements, this unevenness 
had a bearing on the depth to which certain topics were covered and created 
a tightness In scheduling and a sense of pressure. Would we get through the 
agenda? How much could we reasonably expect to accomplish? Would partici- 
pants from each region get enough time to bring out their ideas and their 
experiences? 

The Workshop had the advantage of being a fully residental activity, 
being held in the small and hospitable Anand Bhawan Hotel situated away from 
the city centre on a hill overlooking Udalpur and its lakes, temples and 
white palaces. The peaceful setting and gardens and friendly staff were a 
welcome relief for those who had travelled several days to get there and who 
had faced the trauma of arrival in Bombay at 2 o'clock in the morning. Out- 
side the hotel, a large banner reminded us of the somewhat daunting nature 
of our task: InttnncutionaZ Wo^hop on Wamen'4 Uoniomal Eduaatton and 
VzvQJtopmznt. 

The hotel's small size and setting meant that the Workshop was self- 
contained. We occupied all but two of the guestrooms, had a room for an 
office and resource centre, could use the lounge as a meeting place, and were 
able to arrange for meals and teas to suit each day's particular agenda. 
Participants tended not iio leave the hotel on their own or at random during the 
day; it was a long walk into the city centre. Most went to the city only as 
part of a larger group and for organized activities. The Seva Mandlr hosts 
had a motor scooter on hand for errands. 
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Almost all sessions were held in the hotel lounge. During the first 
few days meetings were tried out in the garden or on the upper balcony. But 
the mid-NoveiTiber weather was deceptively cool, most people had begun to 
suffer from sore throats and colds of varying severity. The inside lounge 
became the best place for warmth and for ease in hearing each other. Suit- 
able as it was, the room was somewhat dark; this probably accounted for the 
lethargy that overtook us in the late afternoon. When possible, tea was 
served in the garden as a change of scene and to offer better chances for 
informal conversations. 

Participants arranged themselves in an informal circle > sometimes sitting 
on green upholstered chairs, sometimes sitting in the carpeted floors (often 
wrapped in blankets and shawls.) A large table in the centre accommodated 
the inevitable serving of tea, or juice, that punctuated the day, and held 
the flowers that our Sri Lanka colleague arranged each morning. An impro- 
vised easel held large sheets c?f* paper for recording issues and summaries. 
Meals were served in the adjoining diningroom, buffet style except for 
breakfast. To save money, most meals were vegetarian. The buffet style 
allowed for an assortment of dishes, including the addition of meat dishes 
when people wanted variety. 

C. PARTICIPANTS 

The core participants were 18 women: 16 from 14 Third World countries and the 
two ICAE coordinators who were Canadians. The idea was that each coordinator 
would invite a second woman from her region who was from another country and 
involved in a different kind of work. Ages ranged from the mid-20s to the 
late 50s. This group was augmented from time to time by women from the 
Women's Committee for Udaipur, from the University, and from adult education 
programmes. An invited guest for two days was Kamlesh Yadav of the People's 
Institute for Development and Training, who came from Ghazipur to share the 
realities of her field work with the rural poor. 

The Third World countries represented were: Kenya, Nigeria, Mclaysia, 
Philippines, St Lu^*^-, 2c.:lc.iz3y India, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Iraq, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Fiji and Tonga. (See Appendix A.) 
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The women had made some travel to other countries and most had taken part 
in regional or inter-regional meetings. But none could be considered part of 
the usual circuit of international conferences. All were grounded in the 
practical concerns uf adult and nonformal education, speaking directly of 
heir work and drawing on experiences of other women, programmes and organ- 
izations. All were working in the practical applicauion of programmes in 
adult education, either specifically with women or in or^anizr-t-fons and 
prograiranes giving emphasis to the education and training of women. Thus, 
the discussions were rich with specific examples of the issues raised; the 
recommendations and analyses were invariably anchored within the realities 
of each person* s social, cultural and work environment. As a result of the 
open-endedness of the Workshop purpose and of the way participants were 
invited, the group was quite a mixed one, representing aa interesting cross- 
section of philosophies, organizations, and methods' and fields of work. It 
is to the credit of the personal qualities of all participants that this 
mixture worked so well. 

As could be expected, frequently there were more questions than there 
were answers, since we were talking about complex issues facing women and of 
what kinds of programmes and methodologies, training and research could make 
an effective difference. There were variations in philosophies and approaches, 
but these contributed to discussion rather than detracting from it. No one 
was trying to convince or to make a special case for a particular approach or 
attitude. Participants were more intent on simply trying to clarify these 
differences and relate them to the particular context of the speaker or to 
the implications for women in a certain country or part of the world. Every- 
one wac genuinely interested in learning and sharing and in how both the 
differences and commonalities were enlarging our understanding of the issues 
that emerged from the regional presentations. 

There was no intent to ignore the fact that men suffer equally from the 
same critical issues of inequality, poverty and marginality. The sense of a 
* common front* on these issues was acknowledged. But the purpose of the Work- 
shop was to focus on the particular ways these issues affect women. It wa^ 
a new experience for many to be spending some two weeks exploring the world 
of women from so many vantage points; an experience in keeping with the 
theme of ICAE*s Women *s Programme: Women SpzofUng and Iza/mAMQ {^oK OuMttvQj!^. 
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There was much to learn: th3 new and intriguing knowledge of each 
other's country and work; the complexity of women-and-development when 
viewed from different perspectives; adjustments to a new culture, to travel, 
to sore throats and colds; the concentration required to express, and to 
understand, ideas in unfamiliar accents of spoken English, and to slow down 
for translations into English of Spanish, Hindi and Arabic. As a group 
^^xperience, quite apart from the intellectual demands of the sessions, the 
Workshop was an intensive and heavy learning load. From breakfast at 8 a.m. 
until 10 or 11 at night each day, it was unusual for anyone to be avay from 
the Workshop, physically or emotionally. Almoot every hour was spent in 
activities that were part of the study tour, the di5?cussion sessions, or 
the events organized by the local hosts. The originally-planr.Bd free times 
got crowded out. However, the prevailing spirit was one of cheerful camar- 
aderie, genuine interaction and sense of purpose; people staggered up from 
sickbeds so as not to miss a session. 

The broadness of the subject, even when broken into themes and issues, 
and the diversity of the group could not but result in a certain unevenness 
among the participants in experience, information and philosophy. For 
example, the relationship between adult education and the women's movement 
was not really explored, although it was the topic of many personal conver- 
sations. Some women had gxven more thought than others to the impact of 
the women's movement on themselves and the direction of their work and 
thinking. Some were more accustomed to critical analysis of the purpose 
and philosophy of their work and of its relationship to political, social 
and economic structures. Some otUers appeared to be less comfortable with 
probing of 'the issues behind the issues.' Some saw the mobilization and 
learning of womei* as central to their work and lives. Others were concerned 
first with the society and community, with women forming a major focus of 
these overall efforts. 

The diversity of cultures, experiences and philosophies when applied to 
a fairly new area of theory and practice — the advancement of women — was like 
a sub-agenda that only began to be recognized more clearly towards the end 
of the Workshop. Also, not fully addressed was the question of whether, and 
how, to create a common basis for analysis of the significance of certain 
of the issues that arose. The assumption that the various 'theoretical 
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frameworks' would emerge in the early part of the discussion did not prove 
true, and the need for clarification tended to get buried under other agenda 
topics. As one participant said: Thz poJjvt l6 not that w;e aZt need to 
ag/LZZ on a comon on^zntcution, bat u»e nzzdad to talk abouut It moKz 4o we had 
a boAXo/i Idza, o^ uoko/iz oxich o^ at l6 ba^o^d* 



The regional reports did help to establish the different perspectives 
and to draw out common issues and concerns. But it was only as different 
topics came up that the lack of more common frameworks began to show. It 
was clear that almost every topic and issue was not only a major subject 
in itself but was also more complex, even unsettling, when seen in relation 
to women. Also, a common orientation is more likely in national and regional 
workshops; an international meeting needs to work harder to get this out in 
the open. One participant put it this way: 



In national Kzglonal mzoXlnQJb paopla t/iy to Q^tabtUh Z£U>ting 
Kdlajtion^hZpJii bzQxmJ^z thzy o^e likoXy to meet again ok to mnk 
togeXkoA. Hqaz, tkz puApo6z l6 to ^hoAa on a diHoAmt ba^l6, 
60 m shouldn't izoJi dut^u^zd that nothing 'voAy concAM 
hxu KUixltzd. We voant to ptuh thz a;omen'-6 movmznt ^oma/id In 
thz bKoadut 4en4e, by bolng hoKd. Anything moKz ^pzclilc i^mM 
do/Ualyily havd to takz plaaz at Q,ac.h p2A6on'6 om IzvoZ* 



For many, the testing of ideas in an international forum was important for 
personal growth and for their work, as shown in the following comment. 

Thl^ kind oi mz2tlng http6 me to think o^ many moKz things 
60 that my Ido^a^ and opinions aJiz mack moKd Iniomzd, e^pec- 
A/xlZy on thz b/ioadeA l66aQ^ a^^zctlng toomen. It l6 good to 
get beyond you/i om situation and to kqaUzz that tkoAd o/ie 
dommon and InteJtnatlonal l66a2^ toe can be mnkbig on. 



Some of the factors noted about the pros and cons of the workshop process 
were seen by participants as integral to what was being learned during such 
a first-time experience^ An evaluation comment touched on a common idea: 



We do become mo^'Le motuAe a6 pKol^^^lonat!^ and a6 poMon^ thAoagh 
tkU kind Oj( expcA/tence, In ovJi abltcty to look at and to analyze, 
l6mt6, becaa:e oan. pe^pectiue becomes bKoadoji oyjzn II m don^t 
agKzz mXh zvoAythlng, euen l^ a;e don't undtutand evoAythlng ... 
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Although commonaHties of issues, approaches and critiques were devel- 
oped and dealt with in some detail, and form this basis of this report, the 
participants were wevy aware that within a region and within a country there 
are differences in culture, politics and economics which influence the exact 
nature of problems and of appropriate solutions. There was some wondering 
if perhaps women are more sensitive to the paradox of commonalities-and- 
differences and more realistic about being drawn into models and 'grand 
strategy' approaches. The point was made repeatedly that any examination 
of the situation of women — including the role of adult and nonformal educa- 
tion — has to be discriminating if it is to have any use or validity. It 
must take into account both the particular strengths and constraints of a 
society. This awareness of diversity created a closely-textured process 
of discussion that illuminated ideas of 'women and development.' Thus, 
the conversations moved back and forth from the common/general to the more 
specific/cultural in a way that is reflected in the appearance and the re- 
appearance of certain ideas in various sections of the eport. 

Di FORMAT AND AGENDA 

The style and format of the Workshop was full group discussion held morning 
and afternoon, with several sessions going on into the evening, and includ- 
ing slide presentations of the work of several participants. The agenda 
centred on the infoxnnation reports from the regions and on the issues that 
arose from this reporting. The initial sense was that the group was small 
enough for it to meet as a whole for all sessions. It was only later that 
participants realized we could well have broken into small groups on certain 
topics. One reason this did not happen was well-expressed in one comment 
toward the end: At iViMt m 6zmzd to bz 6uch a maJil Q^oap, but (U thd 
day^ mnt on, thz g^ap ^zmzd to get biggoA and btggoAl 

Integrated into the 12 da'^a Udaipur were a total of some four days 
of a study-tour and cultural nature. (See Appondix, 3.) These included 
excursions to villages, informal meetii.9;s with women of Udaipur and the staff 
of Seva Mandir, a City Reception for 'Friends of the Women's Committee for 
Udaipur,' attended by over 200 men and women, visited to educational centres 
and cottage industries, cultural expressions of Rajasthan, such as a puppet 
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theatre and folk dancing, and exploration of Udalpur's white marble palaces, 
lively bazaars, and restful gardens. 

The priority of the first few days was to allow people to get to know 
each other as a group and as individuals by providing a shared foundation: 
about each other, about each country and region, and about the situation of 
women and nonformal education. This was important because ten of the 16 Third 
World women had not been involved directly in the research project, other 
than tangentially through information and correspondence from ICAE and/or 
the regional coordinator. Only a few of the regional coordinators had met 
one or two of the other coordinators. The ICAE organizers had only met a 
few of the coordinators and only two of the other eight regional women. 

Thus, there were many levels on which to get to know each other and to 
become familiar with the Project and the Workshop objectives • The time- 
table of associated activities, the demands of the rgenda discussions, and 
the onrush of new impressions and people made this process somewhat diffi- 
cult. So an effort was made not to be directive in how people wished to 
proceed, with the idea that the group would oropose changes as the sessions 
got underway. 

The findings of the regional investigations were the core of the ag'^.nda. 
The purpose was to share these findings and from them to ideu. .fy issues that 
were common as well as region-specific. Then, to assess the implications for 
research and training, to develop recommendations and propose ideas for action 
at regional levels. It was agreed that each region would report on its own 
situation, based mainly on the coordinator's report (some written, some oral) 
and including comments from the second woman from the region. This overview 
would be necessary before going on to the main discussions. Each region in 
turn gave a presentation of nearly three hours that included questions and 
amplifications. 

During each presentation issues were noted and recorded on flipcharts so 
they could be pulled out later and re-ordered as the most important and 
recurring themes. A listing of some 14 issues were subsequently refined by 
a task group into a fewer number* The reordering was not easy because each 
issue seemed to connect with, and have Implications for, another issue. For 
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example, the analysis of research needs would take us back to a previous 
day's discusplon on training. The grouping of Issues assumed the rough 
shaping of the following: 

• Conceptual Issues (definitions, content, characteristics) 

• Policy and Status (with regard to women and to adult and 

nonformal education 

• The Nature and Extent of programmes for women, and who 

participates 

• Continuity and Coordination 

• Networking and Information Exchange 

• Training of Organizers and Field Workers 

• Implications for Reseairch 

Any concern that the regional presentations would turn into lengthy mono- 
logues was quickly dispelled. Each was a mini-seminar in itself for learn- 
ing about parts of the world that were unfaniliar or sketchily known and, in 
the case of the South Pacific, practically te.rra incognita. The stimulating 
discussions showed that, despite the difficulties and constraints encountered 
by the coordinators in their task, significant observations, information and 
assessments had been gathered. We were hearing about women, from women, and 
seeing it all in the specific context of geography, history, culture, 
politics and economics. 

The Information and the resulting dialogue were basic to building the 
empathetic and constructive working relationship with developed within the 
group. The sessions began to break down many stereotypes about certain parts 
of the world, making more understandable and personalized what one reads in 
newspapers or sees on television. Revealed was an awareness of the differences 
but, significantly, how basically common and similar are the lives and the 
situations of women. Even here, one could see that some similar issues may 
stem from quite different causes and imply quite different solutions. 

The report from the Arab region necessarily had a different format. The 
regional coordinator, in Sudan, was unable to attend but had sent a summary of 
her findings which was duplicated for circulation. Our Iraqi colleague was 
prevented from arriving in time to give a presentation as part of the earlier 
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sessions. But a full evening was given to her lively oral presentation that 
centred on developments in Iraq in relation to women and the advances made 
through the country's national literacy campaign. From this, and the report 
of the coordinator, similar themes emerged even within the different 
context of this region. 

From the continual juxtaposition of diversity-and-similarity came one 
of the first lessc :he participants learned quite early on: how over- 
simplication can res alt if one stays on a general level and sees issues, 
problems and situations of developments for and by women as being 'all of 
a kind.' Certainly there are characteristics common to developing countries, 
such as unequal participation in the 'benefits' of modemication, the implic- 
ations of a new kind of economic imperialism and, particularly, the attempts 
to grapple with the fundamental problem of poverty and its many manifest- 
ations. There are characteristics common as well to the women in many of 
these countries: women who have been denied, in turn, equal recognition 
and access to the benefits that have occured or, indeed, who have not 
benefited at all from 'development' and continue to endure various situations 
of subordination and marginality. 
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A. CONCEPTUAL ISSUES 

The diversity of the group showed the need first to agree on the use of the 
term 'nonformal education' and to clarify meanings: nature, philosophy, 
methodology, context and status, usefulness for the education and advance- 
ment of women. Because considerations of theory and practice were inter- 
woven throughout the discussions, other ideas on nonformal education appear 
in further sections as amplifications and as illustrations of the ongoing 
learning of the group. 

1. What is Nonformal Education? 

Each participant had fairly good knowledge of the type and content of 
programmes in the region she came from. Nonetheless, each had her own 
ideas about nonformal education— its role, nature and characteristics — 
based on her work experiences and on social and political realities of 
her country and region. The decision to address the issue of 'what is 
nonformal education' was not an attempt to collapse the diversity nor 
to come up with a single definition. The effort was one of trying to 
understand one another more fully as the basis for the ensuing days of 
living and learning together. 

Many terms are used in different parts of the world and each is 
defined somewhat differently: continuing education, adult education, 
popular education, community education, nonformal education. There was 
agreement that nonformal education included aspects of other forms of 
adult learning; the term was preferred because it has the connotation 
of being community-based and participatory. Generally, the definitions 
applied to nonformal education take in programmes from the more tradi- 
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tional, such as basic and continuing education and post-literacy, through 
to agricultural extension, skill training and health education, income- 
generation, community development and popular education activities aimed 
to help people to organl^'e for changing socio-economic relationships and 
structures. 

Not all of these definitions, or characteristics, received equal 
attention, nor were the participants equally forceful in putting forward 
preferred positions. There was also the feeling, by some, that the 
'definition' should arise from .practicfc.. And, for this to happen we 
need more knowledge about, and analysis of, nonformal education pro- 
grammes and successes in order to have a clearer idea of various meth- 
odologies and of what kinds of situations may be more effective than 
another. For this reason, it was recommended that case studies be en- 
couraged, ones that candidly analyze both successes and mistakes and 
lessons learned during implementation and evaluation, and ones that ex- 
amine both programmes for women and for women and men.- 

There were differences among participants in what one could call 
'reformist' and 'radical' positions on the rqle and nature of nonformal 
education; and differences, too. In the degree to which each woman had 
thought about nonformal and adult education In social, economic and 
political context. This coloured the way we talked of 'most appropriate' 
methodologies and actions for the advancement of women. For some par- 
ticipants, meaningful work could only be carried out from a clearly- 
articulated ideological position o'l the structural transformations re- 
quired within a society. For oth€ vs, c^ach a position was regarded as 
'disastrous' for their countrie$ r sLxli others questioned whether the 
holding to a hard-and-fast position would lead to imposing that position 
on others. 

These differing views were not onej that the participants drew back 
from; rather, there was the sense that time did not allow an indepth dis- 
cussion of their implications. Upon reflection, most felt they would 
prefer to concentrate on clarifying their own ideas and discussing other 
approaches and options. The diversity of opinion that arose as we got 
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deeper Into 'the Issues' was welcomed; a polite agreement or common front 
of opinion would have meant lack of honesty and would have dodged the 
point that the women's movement is comple:: avd thought-provoking. 

It was clear throughout the Workshop that everyone was learning 
about and examining the ramifications of the interaction of the women's 
movement and the adult education movement. It was clear as well that 
nonformal education as a field of theory and practice is still in a 
developmental stage and that, as a vehicle for development, can include 
a range of objectives, methodologies and organizational responses. An 
overall idea began to emerge of nonformal education as a process grounded 
in the actual situation and needs of people, based on the individual as 
part of a grouping, and involving analysis, reflection and cooperative 
action. When action is on community action for development, group-based 
learning appears as the most effective methodology; while change occurs 
first within small groups, these achievements move out to become part of 
a more systematic movement for change. 



Learning is not an end in itself but a process by which both women 
and men can learn how to organize more effectively to make inroads on 
changing the factors and conditions that maintain them in subordinate 
situations. For this reason, the development of consciousness-raising 
and conscientizaticn is a basic methodology. Programmes cannot be under- 
stood apart from the larger social and political context nor from the 
position and status of women in a particular society or country. Nor 
can analyses of the issues confronting women be shared successfully 
except through a group process by which consensus arises on philosophy, 
values and priorities. 

Thus emphasis was on the direction and content of a programme as 
developing from and within the social context and daily reality of the 
group involved. It was also feit that nonfomnal education, particularly 
as developed by and for women, needs to focus on promoting changes in 
the relationship between women and their society, rather than on ensuring 
that women simply 'fit* better into that system, bearing in mind that 
that system is organized by and for men. Programmes must not, as one 
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participant said, train women 'to be merely more effective tools in serv- 
ing the needs of other groups or sectors, such as of government or 
industry^ ' 

While literacy and occupation-related skills are seen as necessary 
parts of the educational process, they must be related to the ongoing 
issue of facilitating the genuine development of wotaen. Even more funda- 
mental is the learning of social analysis, self -management , cooperative 
leadership skills, and the organization of women so that, through the 
sharing of these strengths, women may be better able to identify and 
implement alternative courses of action. The ultimate purpose of non- 
formal education comes to be seen not as the mere acquisition of new 
skills by themselves, but also as the development of those attitudes, 
capacities and support systems that are necessary if women who are mar- 
ginal, and in a class that is itself marginal, are to ^iucceed in their 
long march to equality and participation. 

Nonformal education is a long-term and incremental process and one 
that cannot be narrowly predetermined. Programmes are to be non-directive 
and non- inhibiting and have the ability to encourage women to control 
the process of analysis, to decide their own readiness for action and 
the nature of that action. As several participants said, it is not a 
matter of 'one-time, short-course learning that simply leads you nowhere.' 
Rather, it involves stage-by-stage learning and a continuing effort to 
analyze, gain confidence, act, evaluate, act again. During this process 
one finds what new skills might be needed and how initial decisions or 
priorities could be reconsidered. What emerges from the experiences in 
nonformal adult education and from the ref lection-and-action of prac- 
titioners is that nonformal education is not a second-rate system of 
learning, an adjunct or cheap alternative to formal education and, there- 
fore, suitable for women. It becomes an effective learning system in 
its own right. This idea has implications for those who attempt to guide 
and animate the process and for those who fund programmes ♦ The work of 
developing skills, abilities and confidence is not as easily visible, 
nor does it always lead to the same quantitative and observable outcomes 
as do Income-generating projects, for example. Some of the Project co- 
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ordinators had been told by other women that often funding agencies are 
more interested in action projects that lend themselves to photographs 
for publicity purposes (women carrying water, using sewing machines, 
caring for children) than in less dramatic projects which foster the 
kind of mental skills that can lead to change over a longer period. 

Since changes in attitudes and awareness, and the acquiring of skills 
in analysis and organization, are central to nonformal education, the 
participants also realized that the attitudes and behaviours of the field- 
worker and animateur will have a determining effect on the nature of pro- 
grammes, even in what may seem an unconscious way. Thus, the animator, 
facilitator, field-worker has a moral obligation to examine her own 
motives and commitment, her assumptions of the ability of women to know 
themselves and to learn, and of her own readiness to take risks in bring- 
ing about change. 

Facilitators must be prepared to participate in the consequences of 
the learning process and, even more importantly, to foresee that some 
consequences may worsen the situation of women. In the words of an 
Indian participant^ facilitators must see themselves 'as part of the 
total learning cycle, especially where this involves direct action.' 
For example, if rural women decide to challenge the system, to confront 
the police for failing to protect women from abuse by landlords, or to 
organize against construction bosses for not paying the contracted wages, 
the facilitator has the responsibility to stay with the women, unless the 
women themselves say otherwise. At the same time, the facilitator /educa- 
tor must maintain a careful balance between support and incipient manipu- 
lation. The following paraphrases of exchanges made during the discussion 
suggest something of the complexity of this role and the implications for 
the training of field-workers. 

India: MJi oi tkU ^QAJULy QXpand^ thz Hjold oi tkz noniomal zdacato/i. 
I<J thoAd to be CLdUon aitVi tkn analysis y thz ayiimto^ 
nzzds to dOYitimt Mith tkz g^ixp bzcxmz vim4^ u)itt changz 
thAoagh tkz acJiion JUtbdti. Tht acMon imUI aHaoX tkz anaZy- 
sU. It shorn a lack oi (lotmCbnont by tkz ayumto^ li action 
and ioltovo-up aJiz not IndUiddd <m tiit piodOMS} U^s mioAJi to 
thu mm(m to Izavz tkm hanging i^xUkoat any mppo/it . . . 
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Caribbean: A6 zdacxvtoU, tce nozd to bz moAz oi u)h^n and m oAz -6peed- 
ap tht pkoc,Q^6 tomAds a goaZ d^inod by tkz zdaoAtoK/ 
(lYumtoK and ^o^clng womm towoAxU a 6pzcA.^lc action thdy 
my not /izaZZy want o/i fae /izady to takz. Voa my be ^inaoAoXy 
committzd but aZ6o too dOizcttvz, too mantpalativz. We 
need to aon^ldoA who i6 tn control o^ tkz p^ocz66; thz ^t/tat- 
zgy ha4> to 6e batandzd, Jbating thz piOQKomz witkin tkz 
la/igoA (io}xt2,xt o^ the. g^oup. 



Southeast On tkz otkoA hand, tkz antmatox ha6 to 6e ca/iz^ai not to 

Asia: ^att bokbid tkz g^oup. ThoAz nzzd6 to bz an zl^o^ to dzvtiop 
gna^6HJOot^ inttltzctuaJU to domtdA-baZantd tkU po^^lbJUUty. 
Vzoplz Zlkz ae> mnt to hoXp tkz pooK and tkz ma/iginal, and 
thm we a6k oua^qZvz6 ^a^a tkzy KdjadyV Me we, ^ iatt, 
^ayZng that we hav2, no con^doncz in tkzVi ahUlty to know 
tkoMoZvo^? l^n^t tkU a pate/matUtla attUudz? 



India: That^6 OK, but thoAz o/te ccwei wfieAe onganlzoM havz takzn 
woman to a cAUts point and tkzn dUappojOAzd. TkU HxiUu 
tkz Zs>6az 0^ thz AjvtagKotlon o^ the, iacJJUtatoK within thz 
g^oup, 0^ whethoA it i^ a wz/thzy dichotomy. PateAnaLUm 
can be. ^zduccd only to tkz axtant that tJtU dichotomy i^ 
reduced. 



Because of the potential Impact of nonfonnal education on the lives 
of women, and particularly programmes that assume an activist/interven- 
tionist role but which are not of themselves from the grassroots, several 
participants raised the Issue of how, and how often, programme organizers 
should examine the philosophies and methodologies underlying their work— 
and the degree of congruence between them. While this issue was not con- 
sidered at length, there was a feeling of some that it should have been« 
Inconsistency is likely in any such complex process and in one so heavily 
dependent on individual perceptions and discretion of external change 
agents. The general impression of the group was that 'most programmes' 
do not take time to really consider and analyze assumptions and dynamics. 
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One of the Southeast Asia participants, and two from Latin America, 
for example, said their programmes had only recently begun to systemat- 
ically and seriously examine the work they were doing. In the Asian 
case, the purpose was to try to ensure the relevance and responsiveness 
of the organization's links with the grassroots, 'to help us be more 
committed to what we do.' This has Involved the staff in periods of two 
to four weeks of working along with the peasant groups as regular parts 
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of the local organizations. The concern of women in Latin America pro- 
grammes was with analysis of the quality of the link between theory and 
practice* They acknowledged they had identified areas of contradiction, 
as yet unsolved » 



OuA tkzo^Q;Ucal IntoApioXation kzqjoqyiIzU ^oaaa62/> o<J women'^ 
subordination- -62,x and c£a44— and popnta/i zdacation a& a 
meaKiA to change both. But m nzzd to be coAziul that m do not 
dont/Ubutd to thU subordination by sotting a plan oi action 
and ^pos^g Jut on mmon. We i/ioyit tkz proazss to prodddd hicAd- 
tmntaUy so that Jut can 6e cJiangzd along tkz my. Women hi 
latin AmMtca a/tz staAting to rz^usz to poAtictpatz In popuZoA 
politiatl groups 6ecaa6e thcsz pantidS ttnpost thoJji aon IdzaZs 
on tkz pzoplz, KothoA than mvolvz tkm in tkz proczss o<J deue^- 
oping thz analysts and tkz solution. OuK qazstion Isi do ouA 
women '-6 programmzs do thz samz? Onz problzm i6 that tkz appti- 
cation o^ tht& fund o^ tkzory, tkls kind o^ approach, is vzry 
slom we can't 4ee rQMuJUJi as quickly as m muld tikz ... 



The following description of the evaluation undertaken by a women's 
development programme in the Caribbean illustrates the necessary rela- 
tionship between the practice of the staff as members of the organization 
and their subsequent effectiveness as facilitators of women's learning* 



We tAy to szz ouA om dzvzlopmznt procus in tkz institution 
as tkz samz proczss we oAz tAying to oncouAagz zlsmhzrz. ^ We 
do this by spzciiic, intonsivz zvaluation proczduAZS, monitor- 
ing OUA mrk quaUtativzly and quantitativzly: how many grx)ups 
we aAz working with and what kinds o<J a6-6^^nce we oAz pro- 
viding; what ijnpact we fiaue fiod. Thz ^taH, as zxtoAnal agmts, 
can^t iaoAZitatz thz dzvzZopmznt o<J anyonz unlzss wz ouASoXvzs 
andzrgo tkz process as a group: how do we plan, dzcidz, comuni- 
catz as individuats and as an organization. This i6 paAticatariy 
important ^or us bzcausz wz oAz so iar away irom thz communitizs 
in which wz work, sincz wz arz a regional and univznslty-bo^zd 
organization. 



The subtlety of this dilemma, and the probability of it being common 
to laost programmes, reinforces the need for critical self -monitoring. 
Such evaluation was seen as particularly acute for women's programmes 
because they are so few and, therefore, can less afford to fail. During 
the Workshop, and in later correspondence, several participants noted 
again the intricate questions of the role of the external agent and of 
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both programmes and organizations that operate them are ones worthy of 
a separate workshop. Said one participant: 

EvaiiJLCuUon l6 an a/iza nzglzcXzd in all ouJi woKk. Mack tarn 
and tkoiJiQht nzzdi to be givzn to t\)aJUxaJtion 4>o that m can andeA- 
6tand and dzvaJtop way6 to a64e64 6ach a/iza^ a6 M;omen'4 pa/Uici" 
pa;Uon, thz impact ol pKogKamc6, and hou) thzy mnk ioK thz 
dzvttoptmnt o^ uoomzn ovoA timz. 

2. Status, Policy and Action 

Only recently is there evidence in some countries of government policies 
and prograimnes for nonformal education. But adult and nonformal educa- 
tion does not have the same status and endorsation as does the formal 
school system. Similarly, while the education of 'women for development' 
is becoming a fashionable concept, it also lacks status, policies and 
funding. Without the belief that both nonformal education and women are 
important, such programmes for women will continue to be sporadic, ill- 
ftinded and marginal to national development plans and to the priorities 
of international funding agencies. 

The low priority to women's issues shows in the failure, or slowness, 
of some governments to take specific steps for the training and education 
women need to participate in development, to make prograimnes any more 
than incidental, and to back up rhetoric of 'equal development' with 
resources, an infrastructure and trained personnel. Often, participants 
felt, progressive policies are announced with a flourish but are espoused 
only at senior levels. The directives are not translated into action — 
and enforced — ^by lower-level staff who are charged with implementation. 
Somewhere the philosophy, the plan, the excitement gets lost. The result: 
policies are ignored and sometimes deliberately obstructed by function- 
aries who fail to understand the issues and do not feel obliged to learn. 
In most countries, it was agreed, nonformal education is endorsed only 
on paper and not funded in any way comparable to the formal system, nor 
are linkages made between the two systems. There was agreement that non- 
formal education has a legitimate place alongside and connected with all 
forms of education* For some participants, nonformal first must make its 
own status and policies for linkages so that its validity and strength is 
not watered down through co-option into the formal education system. 
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Some unanswered questions came up at this point: what should non- 
formal education aim to accomplish? Should it aim at alternatives and 
choices that people cannot get through the formal school system? Does 
the strength of nonformal education lie In its emphasis upon learning 
and its belief that people can learn? If the formal and nonformal sys- 
tem offer different kinds of learning opportunities, what are these 
differences as they touch the lives of all citizens throughout their lives? 

In some countries, it was felt that nonformal education can and 
should support the national development plan (assuming there is one) ; 
In others, nonformal education can be seen In opposition to repressive 
regimes and therefore, be suspect, especially when programmes deal with 
political awareness. There were some questions about 'models of devel- 
opment' that do not liberate anyone nor improve the situation of the 
bulk of the people; in fact, the poor are poorer than before. Should 
women slavishly allow themselves to be 'integrated' into a development 
system that considers women merely as useful adjuncts? lievelopment for 
whom? On whose terms? Who benefits? Who controls? What are the real 
possibilities for women to participate? What do they gain from programmes 
that are designed to help them take part In the larger society? 

An example of a half-hearted and Incomplete national policy was given 
by one participant: 

The. &tatiL mku a big e.UoU to oik mmmU gfioupi ^ok Znpu^ 
govQAmzivt policy on what Momm conUddJi tkoAJi (Lc.onom.c. mucU ^ 
oAz. Sot mm tkz aoMuUcution got undomau we ^omd tk& oH^camU 
v)<iA<Lmtviutzd only in 6ipz(uU(^ acM\>m<U ion. mmm;& z<ionom.<i 
and job neecU; govoAmznt only wanted to {tund tlungi utiz 
handlcmitiy and &<m,ng pKognxume^. TheM. wcw no inteAeAt A.n 
pnogfuxme^ to oi^Ut women to leaJin about themelveA, to houe ^ 
theU aon^cloa&nz&i, to leoAn ikiUi (Jo^ doing thexfi own anaZy&Aj> 
and n.eAeaJick on tkeifi &itmZion and ztonomit nded^. 

A more 'ideal' way to develop and sustain policy is for problems and 
issues to be analyzed by women at all levels of society. Such analysis 
would go back to the communities and groups for further refinement and 
come back to the government. The revised plan is then disseminated and 
discussed by all so that people know exactly what the plan is, how it Is 
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to be carried out, who is to do what, what amount of money is being allo- 
cated and over what period of time. 

For some, government is the best placed to initiate effective co- 
ordination at the national, regional and local levels. It can facili- 
tate the use of the existing infrastructure, such as religious groups, 
educational and community institutions, non-governmental organizations, 
so that local participation is ensured* Other participants looked to 
broader coordination and alliances among non-governmental organizations, 
institutions and centres, and grassroots groups for a united front of 
advocacy vis-a-vis government policy. An Indian participant pointed out 
that non-governmeatal organizations can provide continuity and coordina- 
tion at the local levels with agencies involved in hesilth, social welfare, 
basic education, cottage industries. 

In relation to policy, it was noted that programmes often lose momen- 
tum and do not continue because the sponsoring organization loses interest 
or does not have enough money. Erratic funding contributes to lack of 
continuity. The government starts and funds a programme and expects the 
state governments to pick it up, organize and coordinate it, and continue 
the funding. When this does not happen, the programme dies and the poten- 
tial participants lose motivation and trust in any government-based pro- 
gramme. The Workshop group felt that women working in adult and nonformal 
education are more keenly interested now in how policy is established. 
Together with women's organiztions, they are becoming more aware of the 
need to marshall facts and arguments to convince governments and to docu- 
ment the acievements and effectiveness of nonformal education. On the 
issue of connections between the women's movement and national development 
policy the participant from Iraq contributed the following. 




Voa coAAy th/ioagh in myix (7) invoivZng non-QovVimmtaZ 
o^anlzatLoM , tkt toomen'A QKou^i cuio(uat2.d iMith tnadt ayUom, 
youth, and mkk othoJi itato^} and (2) aJ:;t2ntion to An^lamcung 
QosjQAmojnt potLcy. Tht point to feeep in mind X6 that QovVimtnt 
dou not knovo hovo to handlt and to dtveZop policy about toomen 
and dtvoZopmznt} it i6 mmen ijoho VO knoi^) hoi^ to look at ovJi om 
pKoblom. So, ijohzn govoJimoM looki to tht dtvoZopmant oi 6oai2ty, 
it mu&t look to tkt mmm ioK idojU and lojadoMhip. Tht iacX that 
tkt QovVimtnt doz& not fenow hou) to ^ind oat about oK dojol mth 
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tho. nm umvU uoomm givz6 women thz bxzakthAough to put tkz 
(KUz io/i fJiz kAnd 0^ 6uppo/U thzy nzzd ioK what tkzy want to do. 

No nm Xdzjx can get into tkd 60(Ual (ion^cA.oa6nz66 witkoixt a 
dlom pkUo6ophy, aoncA2t:z pKoQnxumu and a 6ocMiZ context. 
TkU why popida/i-ba62,d 0HganZzatix)n6 ma6t takz thz load 
and pu6h thz n^adognUlon oi thz HjoIz and dontxihivtion oi womzn 
to tkz 60QZ(>ty} and tkzy do tkU by tAjoMlojtbiQ aAqm and ^ 
thzonJuu> into p^og^urnno^ and into 6appo/U JS^tAwitxiAU and into 
lQjgi6lation. 

It was agreed that the role of women* s organizations in policy-making is 
important; but one needs to know what kinds of organizations are being 
consulted: are they only the respectable and middle-class ones? In most 
countries there are many organizations and groups; the question is: how 
best can they cooperate? This seems to depend considerably on the work 
of the organization, how it functions, how participatory it is and how 
inclusive of women of all classes. And, it was said, how mature the organi- 
zation is and how confident are its members on their ability to mobilize 
and be realistic advocates for policy. 

Any coordination needs to be voluntary, with no one group taking 
over. Even where a national coordinating body Is established by govern- 
ment, there are dangers in its being a passive or reactive mouth-piece 
of policy and composed mainly of women with no experience in the practice 
of adult and nonformal education. The organizations most favoured for 
strong advocacy ioles and for common-front alliances are popular-based 
groups that are voices of various sectors of the society. This kind of 
social mobilization appears to be new for some groups that have, up to 
now, operated in a limited area.. Thus, women in such groups are more and 
more aware of how much learning and training they must have to initiate 
and follow- through more effectively at national, local and regional levels. 

Since the advancement of women through adult and nonformal education 
was the basic issue of the Project and of the Workshop, the discussions 
naturally kept to this topic. However, it was not done in any sense of 
ignoring or failing to acknowledge that the problems of the poor and the 
powerless are those of both women and men. It was understood that many 
men support and see common cause in the women's movement and it was equally 
Q understood that the raising of men's consciousness about this fact should 
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be a part of all educational efforts. Said one Latin American partici- 
pant: 

We nzzd thzo^y ayid mojthodotogy on thz phattitz hovo to analyzz 
^4ae4 and uyibtz poa;eA£e64 coomen and men. TheAz ^ zdacatLon 
to be donz 6o that mzn ^eotcze that thz 6aboH,dination o^ mmzn 
and tkdOi tLboAatton t6 a ^actoH, tn th^ 6abo^dAJfiation and thz 
tiboAotLon o^ mzn. 

The women were realistic, though, in knowing that men in some soci- 
eties and cultures need to be helped to understand the inequalities and 
injustices wor^n bear as dependents in a male-dominated society. Even a 
'powerless' t n assumes he Is not as powerless as a woman just because 
he is a ma.. Cultural mores, social taboos, and male attitudes of in- 
herent superiority are among the major constraints on how women regard 
thems(ilves and on what they are able to do. An integral part of any pro- 
gramme directed towards the uplifting of women is the preparation of male 
family members and village councils. ... the kind of community learning that 
all adult educators must be trained to deal with. 



B, Practical Issues 

While there is diversity within the problems and issues facing Third World 
women, there are also commonalities. Most striking is the double jeopardy 
women face. As part of the urban and rural poor, they are severely limited 
In their opportunities because of their political and economic power lessness. 
As women, they suffer again because of restrictions on the definitions of their 
roles, cultures that sanction subordination to men, and a range of barrier to 
Independent thought and action. Women are generally assumed to be both incap- 
able and uninterested in taking more social or economic leadership outside the 
home. Cultural mores, often supported by women as well as men, not only hold 
that women cannot act effectively In 'non-traditional' roles, but that it is 
inappropriate for them to try. 



However, practice confounds theory, as is often the case. Women through- 
out the Third World are strong and active contributors to their societies. 
They are engaged in considerable 'work' outside the home, although this is 
rarely recognized in national statistics on the labour force and on productiv- 
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Ity. Women are unskilled industrial and construction workers, farm labourers, 
producers and sellers of subsistence-level food and crafts. Whether these 
activities are low in status, pay, recognition and security because it is 
women who perform them, or whether such work is allocated to women because 
this is their role— and thus such work has little value in male eyes—the 
reality persists that the rewards and recognition for such tasks are few. 
Working conditions are often poor and labour rights unprotected. The quality 
of the job itself is not likely to offer the opportunity to develop new skills, 
nor, in a more personal sense, any feelings of self-fulf illjnent and achievement. 

Women continue to be exploited because their alternatives are limited and 
because the value that society assigns to 'work' does not extend to the jobs 
that women undertake. When they are wage-earners their wages are expected to 
be turned back into the family; this in turn increases the expectations of the 
family and makes women's continued economic exploitation a necessity. Obliga- 
tions in the home continue, however; the phenomenon of women's 'double day' is 
well recognized (by women), though it is long from being solved. Even though 
the degree of this double burden differs, it remains as one of the commonalities 
felt by women in both developing and industrialized countries. The Workshop 
participants agreed that there are common issues facing women and, as well, 
considerable similarities in the nature of the nonformal education available 
to them. The next section considers the nature of such programmes. 
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1, The Status Quo Nature of Programmes 

The studies undertaken by coordinators in seven Third World regions, and 
the experiences of Workshop participants, revealed considerable similar- 
ities in the kinds of programmes directed towards women. The consensus 
was that nonformal education programmes continue to create dependency 
situations, have too narrow a focus, are fragmentary and sporadic, suffer 
from top-down and hierarchical management, and are controlled by the urban 
middle class and, principally, by men. 

On the whole, programmes are of the kind that reinforce and stereo- 
type the traditional roles and abilities of women. They include home 
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management training (health, nutrition, family planning, child care), craft 
production and sewing, small-scale animal husbandry, the raising of vege- 
tables and plants, literacy, some training for occupational skills (typing, 
for example), and courses to upgrade formal education. Most programmes 
reinforce the marglnality of women as subsidiary members of society who 
are most useful when working as mothers, housekeepers, and where possible, 
as providers of supplementary wages. While some women may make occasional 
forays into the daily-wage market or the selling of farm produce, they do 
so as relnforcers of the family income and not with the degree of perman- 
ence or Importance that would warrant their work being taken seriously, 
such as through training courses that recognize their abilities. 

Much rarer are programmes in agriculture that take women's contribu- 
tion seriously, in leadership and organizational skills, financial manage- 
ment, political and social consciousness-raising, in technical skills for 
employment in the formal labour market, managerial skill'" for starting 
their own businesses and for forming cooperatives. Nor are there many 
programmes that Include the specific aim of teaching women how to deal 
more effectively with the various bureaucracies that affect their lives — 
including the legal system — nor to make them aware of their rights (or 
lack of) and responsibilities as citizens. As one participant stated, 
'programmes often raise expectations — and nothing else; they make little 
impact on the continuing education and development of women. ' Nor do they 
provide women with viable alternatives to their present situations. The 
education and training within programmes do not appear to Integrate changes 
in attitudes and awareness or to help women to examine their capabilities 
and aspirations in order that they can continue to learn and to grow. 

Even programmes that focus on women's great skills in home management 
do not do so in terms of helping women to have more control over the con- 
straints of these dally chores. Only a few programmes appear to take 
seriously the time demands upon women and try to help them figure out how 
to change the dally round of subsistence and survival. Participants were 
Interested in labour-saving ideas, in utensils and devices that save time, 
in adaptations of appropriate technologies as key areas for nonformal 
education, In the development of timetables that could give women more 
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discretionary time. Women are proud of their home-making capabilities— 
this is usually their one clear area of autonomy— -but programmes rarely 
consider how these managerial skills can be carried over into other fields 
of learning. How often are women encouraged to use their knowledge and 
become inventors and artisans of implements and utensils? 

2. Who Participates? 

A major part of the Workshop was on whether or not programmes are making 
much significant difference In the lives of women and if more creative 
and relevant programmes are being encouraged and funded. The most fre- 
quently raised factors were also the more obvious and the most difficult 
to correct. Women and nonformal education both have low status within 
society as a whole and women- -especially those in the working class — are 
seriously under-represented in decision-making in the planning and imple- 
mentation of programmes. The women who 'are the most needful recipients 
of education are also the most difficult to reach— physically and pyscho- 
logically — because they are the poorest and the most ignored of citizens. 
The regional investigations showed that women of the middle-class (that 
is, those with some education) are Involved in most aspects of nonformal 
education programmes, but even they are not represented in numbers or in 
the kinds of positions that allow them to exert much impact on the fcf-nds 
of programmes that are established. Most women are in teaching positions. 
While this role is crucial to the education process, it is not a role 
that allows much Influence on decisions and implementation. 

Kenya, 90% of adult literacy learners are women and 75% of the 
instructors are also women. But, the status of the occupation remains 
low. Male instructors appear to be quite open in regarding such teaching 
as transient; they are waiting for better, 'real' jobs to come along. 
The training of instructors is limited and the resource support is scanty. 
The reaction of others at the Workshop indicated that this situation is 
far from unusual. They were of the opinion that should literacy really 
become a national priority, and given prestigious sanction, the ratio of 
men to women as instructors, and as learners, would shift and resource 
support for teachers be Improved. 
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An examination of 'who participates' depends upon where you look and 
at what level of society. In many countries, such as some in Southeast 
Asia and South Asia, women from the upper and middle class are active and 
visible in agencies and departments as programme planners, researchers, 
staff workers and community organizers. It is to these women that men 
point when they say, *^hy, in my country there are many women in key pos- 
itions in education. ' Less visible — in the sense that thoy are Ixmiped 
together as targets or beneficiaries — are the thousands, even millions, 
of women who are in the majority: women from the lower strata of society, 
rural women and those in urban slums, unskilled and poorly-paid women, and 
women from cultural minorities. It was felt that man}' programme planners 
regard these women as incapable of reaching anywhere close to the level 
of 'visible' and middle-class wjmen. There are assumptions that people 
in this class of society (male or female) have personal deficiencies and 
suffer, almost as an illness, from a variety of ills, such as poverty, 
low educational standing, bad housing, unemployment, malnutrition. These 
assumptions are translated into different kinds of educational provision 
from those for other classes; the tendency is to regard lower and working- 
class women (as women) as not much more than functional housewives and 
mothers. 

The women at the Workshop were acutely conscious of being middle class, 
by education opportunities and experiences. Thus, they were also finding 
warning for themselves when examining patterns of participation and of 
leadership. All were uneasy about present p: ztice and future probabili- 
ties of women who are in a position to both organize programmes and to 
train others remaining isolated in pockets of the urban, educated middle 
class. The result Is that women in administrative and senior positions 
usually speak a different language — literally, in many cases — and have 
values, expectations and priorities that are often quite different from 
the lives and experiences of 90% of the rest of the women in the country. 

A related issue was brought up in the case of many African countries: 
the large number of expatriate women who are working In fairly senior pos- 
itions and exerting Influence on the t)rpe of programme undertaken and how 
it is evaluated — particularly prograimnes funded by outside agencies. 
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Although all knew of expatriates who are despiy committed to African 
women's development, they also knev of many cases where an international 
funding agency 'imports' a foreigner to supervise and/or evaluate a pro- 
gramme without assuring that a national of the country at least has equal 
status and role and is being trained to take charge. Usually, the African 
woman serves as interpreter and compiler of data. 

Workshop participants recognized the African situation and urged that 
governments and aid agencies maintain continual monitoring to ensure that 
the strengths and abilities of local women are not ignored or diminished 
by their practices. The following was a typical example. A local woman 
is unable to get approval and funds through a government source for a 
research project. Yet, when an outside agency proposes such a project, 
the government department suddenly discovers what a great idea it is and 
offers assistance and funding support. The higher status given by bureau- 
crats to programmes or research iniated by an outsider is part of the resi- 
due of colonial mentality and constitutes a new kind of colonial imperialism. 

Questions arose, of course, about the influence of 'external agents' 
on the nature of programmes and on who is likely^to benefit. There was 
agreement that programmes are often geared— perhaps unconsciously—to 
women who have the necessary time, money and social approval to take part, 
and who have a fairly clear idea of how further training might help them. 
The report from the Arab region noted: 

Un^on;tamt2Jiy, many Znaomz-giinzAcuting activitieJi rfepend upon a 
Uvti Oji tdaccution uoUch the. poo/ie^t mmon UcL How) do you 
makt a typltt on. a 6kltl(id dKz^makoK, In a mattoA oi months, 
oat oi a mman uoko hcu ntvoX bton to 6ckooi?' 

Vfhat is needed is more empathetic awareness and better factual knowledge 
of the demands upon the rural or urban woman who does not have the time, 
energy or motivation to enrol in a class after all her other 'double day' 
work is done. Often such women are blamed for lack of motivation, rather 
than evaluating the programme to see in which way it failed to be useful 
or analyzing the social and econcjmic roots of low motivation and high 
dropout rates. A contributor to the African Investigation writes: 
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VKoQHammu that koivz bdon InitiAtiid cut tkz yuvUonat oH. KZQlonal 
IzMoZ by govQAmiwU u6Licilly icuZ to takz Ivvto aon^ZdoAotion 
MWmen'-6 neea6 and concQAns. Onaz In a uohJULz, 6omz ^domutid 
^olancd^ my fae bloxiddd Into p/iog^cumu. Such aouu^^ do havz 
Kdldvandz to mmzn^6 /loZu at moth^ and titcve6 but tkzy do not 
o^^QA toomen u^z^at iiUXJU /izZatzd to Znaomz-geno/iation o^ 
mptoyment. 

Thii6, btsldu acqiU/ung ILt^Jtaay and nmQAacy 6lUlt6 and 6omz 
QdndKaJi knoi^Jlzdgz in domz^xtid -defence, JUtoAoxiy p/iog^ummo^ In 
thoMzlve^ ha\)Z not had muok to of^f^oA mman. Suck pH.ogn.amnu 
a/12, o^tzn vimad 06 an Xmpo^ltion f^Kom abovz. ThAJ> 6hom In 
thd KzZacJmidd o^ poAtlcipants to bay thoAA om books, note- 
books and pondits} thay i^oaX ^ok thz govoAnrmnt to pn^ovldz 
tk(U>z mat2AiaJU. Onz mman is quotzd 06 raying: 'I^J tkz 
govQ/cnmont brought us togztkdA to put us to school (jo^Xhout 
(ionsuZtJ.ng us ok oo/l vJJUagz Izadzu, tkzn let tho. govQ/imojnt 
go ahzad and buy tha books. It is ^tkfiUC pwgKammd and tkzy 
havz thz monojy. 



Without firsthand consultation with women, programmes can actually 
discourage women from learning. At issue is a more explicit initiative 
by policy-makers for grassroots consultation — and followup on what they 
are told. But a realistic question of where to concentrate efforts when 
funds are limited is posed in a report on women *s training centres in 
Sudan: 



We o^e iddzd v^Jltk onz o^ tkz basla dilmwus oi tkz dzvoZopmont 
plannoA. Do are glvz just a tittlz mo^iz to tko^t voho havo, al- 
KQjddy domQ. iax, jso that uohat thzy havo. tzanmd aVtzoAy becomes 
mo/ie (Liiddtlvd'i On. do ore eoneen;t^ote on tho6Z at the. bottom 
i^)ho havz got nou)k2Jte. and havd Aece^ved nothing tJ'ius ioA, and 
ion. \Mhom ouA as^^istanco. may bt too tittle, on. too idte.? 



Such questions, it was felt, should be addressed as well to middle- 
class women, who are among the ^haves', so that they have a better under- 
standing of the development issues facing women of their country. Workshop 
participants from al] regions felt that insufficient attention is given 
to the education and consciousness-raising of middle class women, to the 
developing of their powers of analysis on social and economic realities. 
Because many such women know, in theory, how 'the system' works, it is 
often assumed that they also know the depressing reality of how the poor 
and the marginal live* 
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Allied to the importance of the education of women and girls of all 
classes, is the question of the further education, and the quality of 
working life, of women who have moved Into positions of leadership and 
decision-making. Many women who responded to the regional studies ex- 
pressed a sense of the limited moral support and professional development 
available to them if and when they pursue work and studies on women's 
issues. Initial commitment to the advancement of women is often reduced, 
or at least weakened, by pressure not to 'rock the boat', not to be one 
of those women 'riding the women's liberation horse.' It is often dif- 
ficult for women to maintain a clear working link to the grassroots of 
programmes if they become an organization's one available spokesperson 
or the token woman representative in a regional or International forum. 
The participation of women as practitioners and organizers in adult and 
nonformal education clearly depends upon opportunities to learn, to gain 
a sense of solidarity with others, and to find among themselves the same 
empowerment for commitment and action that they work to encourage in all 
women. 

3. Continuity and Coordination 

A commonly shared finding from the regional Investigations is that pro- 
grammes directed towards vromen tend to be sporadic and fragmentary; that 
many are small-scale, narrowly focused and lacking In coordination with 
programmes operated by other organizations or groups. This isolates 
women— participants, field-level workers, administrators— from the broader 
context beyond the village or urban slum of the issues t:hat Influence and 
predetermine their marglnality. Programmes that attempt to confront the 
particular issues for women—as opposed to problems that afflict the 50% 
of citizens who happen to be female— suffer from being re-active and trans- 
itory. Too often they respond to issues defined by far-away policy makers 
rather than being planned for and aimed at general and long-term needs of 
women as integral to the social system as a whole. A Latin American par- 
ticipant asked: 

Un't U imponXayvt to 6e both a nvJial pm><mt mm(m and a Uh- 
zAcuted peMon (jdMi a 6<Lm<L oi bzlng an aUofi In tkz development 
oi tht aount/LU? Men cuie. IzoAnZng appfLopJucvtz tzchnolog^e^, poZ- 
UCcjOJi md tmiz mton pKocai^z^. Wfuf iiiouU mmon be &iiLit&d 
onto the. UdQZuia> and jiut ZzoAn how to 6m d^e^iu and makz bcwfeeXir 
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To increase the skills only of men in literacy, marketing, agriculture, 
trade-training merely reinforces their ability to deal with change, in cc*i- 
trast to, and often at the expense of, the reinforcing of women's depend- 
ency positions. When programmes are developed for women they must include 
positive actions for women as total participants of the society • An 
Indian participant said: 

Tfie qa?6tLon ^ not j(Ut tkz dontznt oi p^og/ummu tikz Ucomo.- 
gzYiQAjOting onu, biut uohztheA thz pKognamz contains tkz oJimont 
Oj{ (waA.2,m6^ and n^alzvandd. yon dan 6Wvt voWi -6Gio^g becxme 
it ^t6 tkt mmon^^ Ajm2xUatz inxuna oi KzloAmciz, bat zvzn tkU 
6houZd 6e 4een (^xCtkin a voldoA aontzxt — look at ijohat thz Kum^ 
oi tkU ^Uo^ might 6e. Stmpty making tkz content ^ lujf> tAadi- 
tionat' t6 not 2,nough. Did tzadUng mmen to 6e vooJidoM 6olvz 
thz pioblom oi toomen in tkz Ca/Ubbzan? W& not tkz contmt 
it6zli bat ho(^} i;t ^it6, iX& ^zZzvanaz, it6 long-iightzdnt66 , and 
thz dzgKzz to u)iiLch thoAz'^ Koom ^oH, g/iotjoth, ^on. kqjoJL dzveZop- 
mont. 

Wliile acknowledging that a variety of agencies — governmental and non- 
governmental — are developing programmes for women. Workshop participants 
felt that far too many are doing so without reference either to one another 
or to what has gone before. According to women from the South Pacific, 
for example, ^pKogKoxmoM oKz b(Ung d/ioppod into communLti2>!> voithoat iuJULy 
considMXng koi^), on. euen ii, tkzy iit in with tkvt ^ztting. ' In too many 
places, programmes remain isolated pockets of activity without any nation- 
al focus 'atside national development plans and, therefore, incapable of 
a significant Impact on the advancement of women within the country. Some 
women learn about health care, some are trained in craft production, others 
are in literacy programmes. Few have the opportunity to acquire an overall 
perspective about themselves, their society, or about the choice they have 
or do not have. 

Many programmes, however, lack the capacity for continuity and the 
development of 'next stages' that could reinforce learning and take women 
further in terms of knowledge and action. Often a prograimne is planned 
for one or two years— sometimes as a pilot project — with little forethought 
for 'what comes next.' In this regard there was some criticism of funding 
agencies who think in arbitrary blocks of time and money and withhold 
assurance of further funding until the project is evaluated — usually by a 
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person outside the project and named by the f under. The impact on pro- 
grammes of the philosophy, objectives and procedures of funding agencies 
appears to be quite unexamined. Organizers of programmes frequently feel 
their participation and experience Is not valued nor sought by funders. 
Because programme funds are needed so urgently, the tendency Is to go 
along with requirements, and thus, continue a dependency pattern. 

Women from several regions pointed to the lack of coordination among 
United Nations agencies that are ^swarming over the region,^ each with 
consultations and proposed programmes. Practitioners and grassroots groups 
are not included in consultations nor are the results of such meetings 
widely disseminated and In a form that ordinary people — the supposed ben- 
eficiaries—can understand. Said one women, 'eve/uf im mo^lu 6om^ agmctf 
l6 kolding a ^imlYioJi on it6 pa/uUcaia/i plddd oi d(L\jQZop(mnt. ' 

Speaking of lack of continuity and follow-through, a Caribbean par- 
ticipant said that ^pfioQfiamu mo6t otJ-ten Q.XA^t in a vacuum mJih mmon 
ilni^king a i^ouMC but having no'^ho/tc to go next. ' This happens when pro- 
grammes are not built into overall development plans and when little effort 
goes on coordination, even though programmes are part of the same govern- 
ment structure. Women often undertake programmes of skill training that 
are developed without reference to employment schemes or to other skill 
development programmes that might usefully serve as the next stage for 
those needing continual upgrading to remain in the job market. Thus, even 
in planning and implementation women remain marginal clientele. National 
planning for skill/vocational training and employment, for example, is made 
by men for the so-called 'productive* members (male) of the society. 

Similar lacks of continuity and coordination were cited in Latin 
American countries when trade unions fail to bring women into the decision- 
making structure or to .support them in learning management and organizational 
skills. Women are often isolated in cooperatives because they are divorced 
from the regular marketing system and because training may Include only one 
or two aspects of the total process, usually production and sales. Typical- 
ly left out is the training that gives women some actual control and equal- 
ity, such as finance, marketing, accounting, administration. 

ERJC 16 
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It was noted that In the governmental structure women ^s programmes 
are usually placed in departments of home affairs or social welfare. The 
tendency Is to see women as passive recipients of welfare and to focus pro- 
grammes mainly on children and health. Important as these programmes are, 
such a narrow focus perpetuates the tradition that the care and health of 
the family is the sole responsibility of women and not a shared responsi- 
bility of the family and the community. Obviously, programmes with a 
* service-rendering* approach are helpful in the short term as one attack 
on a long-term problem. Programmes of non-governmental organizations on 
immediate needs, such as health and nutrition, can provide women with im- 
provements to their lives of the kind that are often not forthcoming from 
the governmental system. The statement was made strongly by Workshop par- 
ticipants: programmes that fall to be Integrated, that continue solely on 
the sidelines or within the charity framework deny women the chance for 
self-confidence and Independence. Neither do they provide the opportunity 
for women to develop organizational strengths, learning how to work to- 
gether, and to be mobilized for action to secure the rights they already 
have and to press for new, more equitable, socio-economic policies. 

Income-generating activities were at the centre of the discussion 
about continuity and integration. Programmes with the economic incentive 
of teaching women how to make money draw the most participants. However, 
it appears also that income-generating programmes can find difficulty in 
achieving their objective of bringing women into the ^productive' economy 
as wage-earners. The objective suggests a great deal about asstimptlon that 
women do not already contribute to the economy and that women enter the 
labour market because they and their families are poor, not because women 
are normal and productive citizens. As a Southeast Asian participant said, 
sadly, 'toomen oAe 40 dependent; att m 4ee l6 ^hont-tojm job ayid monef/. ' 

The issue of income-generating programmes (IGP) is a paradox. On one 
hand, the plight of those living on the knife-edge of survival, those whose 
husbands are exploited by low wages, is acute; any way to bring in more 
money is clearly necessary. On the other hand, the fashionable nature of 
IGP causes unease because such prograimnes appear to be a panacea, and in 
the long-term pose questions and reveal fallacies. IGP programmes are 
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favoured by government and semi-government agencies because they appear 
to be so practical. And, it was suggested, because the earning power of 
women can take the edge off the unemployment situation In a country. In 
some ways, IGP is a form of unemployment Insurance for men who are out of 
work or whose livelihood on the land or in towns is precarious. There are 
dangers that women, once again, can be exploited by IGP, especially when 
the marketing of their products is taken on by an entrepreneur who pays 
very little for the products. Once some income is gained by a woman, she 
is compelled to continue, often working late into the night with inadequate 
lighting, because, of course, the income-generating work is in addition to 
her 'normal' workload. 

As participants pointed out, women are not earning a little more money 
that can help them improve their situation, but are remaining largely at 
the same economic level as before—but simply more overworked. Many of 
the craft-training programmes are serving mainly to gear women for low- 
status, low-income employment. This is coupled with, the threat of in- 
creased exploitation as products 'become tied to uncontrollable, uns'-able, 
overseas or tourist markets. ' There are IGPs where women make stuffed toys 
for a factory, do intricate embroidery for sale to tourists, produce food- 
stuffs and preserved food for cooperative stores, create fabrics and tra- 
ditional crafts, make school uniforms, and so on. Behind these activities 
is the sense of these activities being isolated and short-term and largely 
unexamined for thoxr overall and long-term benefits. What is known of 
marketing, of competition, of the skills necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween a small progranme and one that leads to a self-sustaining business? 

An issue in many countries, particularly in Asia and Latin America, 
is the deliberate recruitment of women for work in multi-national factories. 
Once again, women are unskilled, cheap labour, often working in unhealthy 
conditions and usually without support of trade unions or labour standards. 
The exploitation of women, especially in factories in 'free zones', moves 
the women's movement into a new dimension. What is new, said one partici- 
pant is the international component of the issues shared by women: ex- 
ploitation through the impact of governmental policies for multi-nationals 
and the recruitment among unskilled women in the name of 'income-generating.' 
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The regional Investigations also showed an Irony; the occupation 
that Is a major one for women In many countries — agriculture — Is one 
receiving Insufficient, systematic attention to training for women farm- 
ers* Research shows that women do a main share of the work, yet they are 
rarely regarded as major clients for agricultural extension services or 
farmer training centres. The need was expressed for examples of good 
agricultural education for both women and men that leads to Increased 
production without dependency upon expensive Inputs, such as chemical 
fertilizer* Efforts are underway In some countries to develop a new 
curriculum for the training of women farmers and for the recruitment of 
women into agricultural services. More such efforts should be encouraged 
and more action-research done about the extent to which agricultural 
services reach and serve women. 

4. Issues for Training 

Questions and issues for training arose during all the Workshop agenda 
topics, even though a particular session was spent on it. In fact, 
training was often used as a synon3rm for education, as if to underline 
the purposive nature of nonformal education; the combination of infor- 
mation-learning with specific capacities for further learning and action 
by oneself and for grotp action and leadership. The term 'training* was 
used, and discussed, in three senses: (1) the training of women in both 
practical and intellectual skills; (2) training for organization, leader- 
ship and teaching; and (3) training of administrators, supervisors and 
managers. 

A central issue for all three kinds of training is ongoing support; 
money or its equivalent in materials, services, facilities. The most 
coiranonly expressed problem of women at the Workshop and those who con- 
tributed to the regional studies is the lack of staff, services and 
money for the administration and carrying out of programmes. This lack 
stems not so much from the inability to find people to do these jobs as 
from the lack of money to hire, train them and support their ongoing 
training. Struggling with limited funds causes severe workload, frus- 
tration and decline in energy and motivation. This is aggravated by 
lack of equipment and services— a jeep or small bus so that field workers 
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can get to villages; typewriters and printing equipment for the production 
of materials; supplies of paper. Often funders— governments or sponsoring 
bodies— fail to allocate enough money for administration and coordination 
of ongoing training. The implication is that nonformal education should 
be run cheaply. 

These factors have considerable influence on the lack of coordination 
and follow-up in training, a commonly experienced problem. This is often 
due to the requirements and patterns of funders which may give money for 
the first phase of training but make no definite assurance of money for 
the next stages of consolidation and follow-up. Lack of continuity also 
could be traced to inadequate attention to training as a built-in objective 
of all programmes. Here, if. was noted that voluntary and non-governmental 
organizations are usually more concerned about local-level training than 
are government departments that sponsor rural development programmes. 

Another problem identified was that organizations in nonformal educa- 
tion work do not take enough time to find out the exact type of training 
required for either carrying out skill-teaching classes or a leadership 
training programme. One cause can be the inadequate planning and know- 
ledge by government departments of the actual job of people in the field. 
Often, it was said, a governtnent department will suddenly make a push on 
income-generating projects, or a literacy campaign, and expect local-level 
organizations and groups to act quickly. In other cases, an organization 
may not know how to carry out a needs assessment nor have access to oppor- 
tunities to learn how to do it. A participant from the South Asia region 
said: 

The. AAe.nti{iicjCuUon. 0(J cLppKopfuxUe. tnalrUng U a. 6fUlt in U&ali. 
DJhcut 16 mpoHXtuvt 16 that <my plan mint bz Unked wXh expcA- 
i&yvtal tMAJung. TkU meoM that tAM.ng ihoatxi be facued on 
moXhocU ayid app^oacht& that ttixnt mWi what thz pzoplQ. aJUioMy 
know. EUe-ctLvz tMlnlnQ tnvolvo^ the. zxpznlmcu oi otkoM 
and hQJLp& tkm IzoAn how to amlyzz the, p^oblmi thzy mJUL 
mcounto/L in tkoAJi wonk. 

The woman fiuld-worker at the district or community level is a new 
phenomenon In rural development. Thus, there is a need for a new kind of 
training for the trainers of people working at a community level: 
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extension workers, community animateurs, primary health care workers. At 
one time, an African participant pointed out, these women were not recog- 
nized for their abilities; they simply took on more and more responsibilities 
by themselves within a community and their work was taken for granted. 
Their abilities should be recognized by helping them learn more and by 
bringing their experiences into training programmes so that such programmes 
can benefit from their practical knowledge. It was also noted that training 
objectives often fail to deal with the question of the type and quality of 
the 'ethos' of the training: what values and attitudes of service to 
others are engendered in leadership training programmes? 

Training is not just for 'workers in the field'; everyone involved 
in a programme or project needs regular training sessions on the content, 
objectives and philosophy of the undertaking. This includes both the 
planners in the capital cities as well as the office staff of the local- 
level organization. All personnel in national and international organiza- 
tions working on behalf of women are in need of such continual education/ 
training to sensitize them to the realities of the situation of women and 
to their own attitudes. Difficult as it may be in some cases, part of the 
job of women adult educators is to encourage discussion and learning among 
both men and women working in their organizations. Said one Workshop par- 
ticipant: 

Tfie ^iut pZacQ. to ^tant mJ:h In t/auyUng about toomen and non- 
^o/mat Q^ducation i6 mXk the. people you mnk uoith. VouA om 
oKQoyiizatioYi may havo. vohat appojPM to be. a ^oma/id-looklng 
poJUay but no Quanjavvtaa that thd man KOJoiZty undoMtand 

it OK oAz pKapa/ioA to look a^ ^a/i iomvid 06 thd potity doz6l 

Supporting this approach is the experiences of the Women's Develop- 
ment Unit of Seva Mandir, in Udaipur. The first stage in the creation of 
the Unit was discussion with the male staff about their attitudes and ex- 
pectations concerning women, their relationships with their wives and 
daughters, and the implications of work with women for their own community 
development jobs. The Unit also brought together the wives of the male 
staff so they would know the objectives and philosophy of the women's pro- 
gramme and be encouraged to help with it. This approach can also be used 
in villages for discussions with women and men that will help the field- 
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worker (male or female) to Interpret the reasons for programmes that are 
to help women learn. 

The training of small cadres that work In several villages as a type 
of spearhead leadership group was an important issue for the development 
of training programmes. Need was expressed for finding new patterns for 
how such groups can be built, supported and refreshed. In a similar vein, 
several participants noted that certain groups already exist in communities 
and areas—people who come together on an informal basis to talk and work. 
These groups are likely ones through which to develop leadership training. 
It is not always necessary to create a new group from assorted individuals. 
Through working with any group, a formal or a spontaneous one, the adult 
educator can learn a great deal about how the group or organization oper- 
ates and what kind of training may be needed to improve the relationship 
within the group so that it becomes a more effective agency for initiating 
change. 

From Latin America and Africa came the reminder of language as a con- 
straint on local-level training programmes. In many cases the official 
and national language is not spoken by some 80-90 percent of rural women. 
This illustrates two basic training principles: (1) the development of 
training methods and materials for different sectors and peoples; (2) en- 
suring that methods and content arise from traditional and cultural forms 
of communication and organization. Uomen have 'trained* themselves for 
centuries to survive, to achieve, to contribute to their society. These 
qualities are not resistant to new learning when women know that their 
experiences and traditions are respected. 

The discussion pointed up, too, the concern that training should be 
thought of as a totality — as research, communication,, education and action. 
Training is not an isolated 'extra' that takes but a few weeks of attention. 
Particularly, it leads into the areas of participation and evaluation, so 
that field-workers, community animateurs and the women in a programme are 
all trained In the skills of analysis. Thus, training programmes should 
include practical exercises, including simulation games, so that women gain 
confidence in their ability to form opinions and to assess the value of 
the training programme itself. 
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IV 

RECOfflENDATIONS AND GUIDELINES; 
PROGRAMMES 
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Preceeding sections have included ideas and suggestions on how nonformal educa- 
tion can serve the advancement of women. This section brings out more explicit 
guidelines as they arose within the context of the discussions and from the re- 
gional studies. The Workshop participants felt strongly that 'recommendations' 
be regarded only as general directions which need to be reconsidered and rein- 
terpreted according to particular countries and situations. 

A, EX TENT AND QUALITY OF PARTICIPATION 

Because so many of the programmes for women are fairly new— many not underway 
until after International Women's Year of 1975~it was difficult for the region- 
al coordinators of the ICAE Project to obtain reliable information on the extent 
of outreach to women and on their participation in programmes directed specifi- 
cally to women or in programmes for both women and men. Many programmes serve 
a smallish geographic area, a district or region, and some are in the first 
stages of operation or in experimental and project phases. Most information 
available during 1980-82 was more descriptive than analytical or evaluative. 
Case studies based on research and evaluation, and giving a full sense of 'lessons 
learned', were difficult to find. Even with literacy programmes, in which more 
women than men are said to enrol, little assessment acA evaluation appears to 
have been done, or widely disseminated. 

A basic recommendation is that planners and organizers need to concentrate 
more systematically on women who are in the most need: the poorest and the most 
exploited. Like men, women are rot a homogeneous mass to be oerved by general 
'models' of development. The design of nonformal education should be different 
for different sectors and groups and have precise objectives for both short- and 
long-term stages. Because women are not identified as easily by occupation as 
are men, surveys and needs assessments are even more crucial. Such assessments 
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can be difficult because few countries have undertaken an Indepth and qualita- 
tive 'profile' of women — their social, economic and cultural situation, thf.lr 
present contribution to national development, and their aspirations, needs and 
opinions. 

Nonformal education Is not a development panacea, a consumer product to 
be created, disseminated and broadly adopted without considerable Information 
gathered about and by women. Planners and educators who are serious about at- 
tempts to alleviate poverty and to promote the participation of women in the 
life of the country must make money and services and technical resources avail- 
able on a regular and sustained basis, A few unrelated piop-amraes, such as on 
health and nutrition, literacy and basic education, agriculture, employment 
skill training, are not enough. Programmes need to be placed where the women 
are, be able to meet with them in their own situation and at times convenient 
to them; and, to be preceeded by lots of time for conversations about what 
women want to learn and in what form. This lack seems to account for the 'motiv- 
ation' problem so often cited by nonformal education programmes, and for the 
fact that many progran^ies directed to the poor still do not reach and serve them. 
The tendency is for programmes to attract only those women who are already motiv- 
ated, have basic education, live close to where the programme is offered, and 
who already have a good idea of what they want to get from an educative programme. 

Out-reach women in rural areas continue to be fraught with difficulties. 
A major constraint in many countries is the lack of an infrastructure of com- 
munication and services; roads are poor, public transportation is unavailable; 
field workers cannot get to villages easily nor can rural women get to where 
programmes take place. In some societies a woman field-worker cannot move 
freely through the countryside without fear of male .harassement. Workshop par- 
ticipants were very aware of the problems behind any recommendation for more 
outreach and work with rural women. It can mean considerable personal effort, 
even personal risk. For example: trips of two to three months by boat along 
jungle rivers to meet with women in isolated places; walks of several days across 
mountains to support local women taking on leadership roles in villages; working 
in urban slums where a woman alone is regarded as worthy of neither respect nor 
safety. If these are consequences of working with the poorest of the poor, the 
chances are few for education and training unless more money, support, services 
and Infrastructures are available. 
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There are two types of programmes that use the term 'integrated.' One 
are programmes designed for and open to both men and women. The other are 
programmes that, integrate learning and skill-training content with consciousness- 
raising and mental skills of analysis and problem solving. Little research ap- 
pears to have been undertaken to compare and find out reasons for participation 
(and dropout) in integrated men-women programmes and in women-only programmes. 
Similarly, few studies could be identified that compare, over time, what kind 
of 'mix' of content, and what methods and materials, are most effective for 
programmes that integrate, for example, health, literacy and consciousness- 
raising. From what could be found about integrated women/men programmes. Work- 
shop participants felt that such programmes usually are developed and planned 
for and by men; women are regarded as add-on participants. The teacher of a 
mixed literacy class may not have the knowledge of training to know how to 
teach women and men to learn together, or how to encourage women to speak up 
in a mixed group. Such programmes rarely consider adjusting content and method- 
ology to make them more relevant to women. 

The regional investigations revealed agreement that participation is more 
than enrolment in a class or project. Practitioners were looking for more ways 
to improve women's participation in many kinds cf group activities and in dif- 
ferent combinations of leaming-and-action. Thus, a direction for both inte- 
grated and women-only programmes is for teachers to be trained in how to work 
with groups and to build the sense of it operating as a collective. One example 
of building group solidarity, undertaken by voluntary organizations, is to send 
the men and women small farmers on a f our-d^y study tour to a similar village in 
another part of the country. This travel -and-learning combination helps to ex- 
pand their horizons and create group cohesion. Small-group study tours of field- 
level workers have been successful, as have exchange visits where farmer organi- 
zations exchange visits with similar rural organizations. In a similar way, a 
community education group in the Philippines have begun the practice of bringing 
'active grassroots people' to regional training conferences along with more middle- 
level adult educators and trainers. This allows the local level to participate 
and to be heard by— and to learn from— the others. It helps also to overcome 
the problem of getting the theoretical results of meetings filtered down to the 
people who are expected to act on them. 

Part icipa*- ion in nonformal education does not just mean the beneficiaries 
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of programmes. It was recommended that a number of 'target groups' participate 
in programmes to develop their consciousness of nonformal education and of issues 
confronting women. These groups include local-level bureaucrats, people from 
various government departments, professionals in jobs that have direct implica- 
tion for women. There is need lor programmes to train agricultural extension 
workers, the police, the legal profession, and those working in health and social 
services. Included in this recommendation was another suggestion: including men 
as part of a women's training centre, such as for agricultural extension, so that 
men learn about particular issues for and needs of women. 

Recommendations on 'genuine participation' are easy to make but difficult 
to implement in a programme or in any organization and relationship. But still, 
the ideal of participation and dialogue was at the heart of the Workshop discus- 
sions. To even begin a participatory approach takes time and considerable learn- 
ing and practice by everyone involved: facilitators and organizers learning to 
let go of their usual leadership roles, planners willing to listen to and learn 
from working-class people; and women learning to trust their knowledge and ex- 
perience and to understand the d5mamics of shared and collective leadership. 

In the experiences of many at the Workshop, the process is a gradual one 
that depends very much on the nature and quality of the first contact between 
the facilitator and learners through the kind of 'entry point' the programme 
opens up. Current programmes are too jnclined to being the relationship with 
one hard-and-fast objective. Improved sanitation, child health, literacy, skill 
training are a legitimate and important objective that provides a solid basis 
on which to bring women together. But the objective needs to be integrated with 
wider issues that affect women and with a process for learning that leads further. 
An Indian field-worker expressed it this way: 

OuA ^tMtzQy l6 to 6ta/tt wltk a voxy aonc/ittz ^oc.u6, a p^oblm 
^iioh cu> ikt nttd ^o/i c£ean mt2A ^o/i thz commuiiiity* Thtn m 
mo\)t iKom that to a dzapoX amZy^li^ o^ tkz H,oot concoAyu and 
tkt 6aggz6tloyu^ ioK ^obxtioM. Bat tko^t ha\)Z to domz inom tkt 
QH^owpf not thz on.g(mLzQJi. InituMy^ thz mmtn mZl ^ay that 
nothing can be donz and thzy^lt a6k U6 ion. thz an6uo2A. It 
then that toe need to cont/ioi ouutlve^ and not jimp in witk an 
an6we't. Ou/i i\)onk i6 to aonvinaz thm that tkzy cm toxiAn hoijo 
to ^ind a ^olUition. 

5y 
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Picking up on this, a Southeast Asian participant said that once women be- 
gin sharing ideas, once they begin to think about the real issue confronting 
them, the procass tends to become a self -generating one. 

M T 4ee U, the. p^obimi that iaae. mmzn oAz ZoA^zA than the 
local aontzxt, laAge.n. than tkz tzdmlcal pfLoblm& that pn.ogAam- 
me4 6&m to mnt to deal uixUh. The fieaZ problem aJie paJvt oi 
the. uiideA society and tha6 they oAe complzx in theAA 6olutlon^. 
And thU complexity li> in it^2li moti\Jcuting , IzmLoiq women to 
think, to analyze. 

B . CONTENT AND PROCESS 

The most encompassing recommendation was that all nonformal education programmes 
be more participatory and take as a main objective the fostering of the kind of 
learning by which women can gain a greater degree of control over the choices 
and over the direction and quality of their lives. Thus, programmes are to 
strengthen the capacity in women of more independent judgement and to encourage 
and support women as they identify issues and solutions. Often such skills in- 
volve how to find funding for income-generating projects and cooperatives; skills 
in writing proposals, project papers and evaluation reports. Skill training is 
required in budgeting and accounting, in evaluation techniques, needs assessments 
and group dynamics. Noted as of particular Importance is training in mobilizing 
and organization, in political and legal rights, in dealing with politicians, 
bureaucrats, lawyers and the police. 

Recommendations focused on suggestions whereby content and process are in- 
tegrated as a series of inter-related skills that build upon each other and form 
a process and methodology that groups can apply in different situations. The gen- 
eral guidelines emphasized the following objectives. 

• Teaching women to analyze the personal, family and social factors that tend 
to maintain their dependency and subordinate positions, and the economic 
relationships that exploit their positions as consumers and wage-earners; 

• Helping women to recogniz'j available resources in the community and the var- 
ious sources of information; and how to use these better in assessing and 
solving problems. For example: how to handle interactions with government 
officials, employers, the business community; how to become more active in 
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community affairs, to put forward their positions on political and social 
issues and on working conditions; 

• Dealing with women's legal rights and with procedures for interacting with 
the police and the legal system, how to give infurmation clearly and confi- 
dently. It was noted here that facilitators themselves need to be well-versed 
in such matters so as not to mislead women and be prepared to work with women 
in the application of this new learning, supporting their attempts to change 
discriminatory laws or practices and tc defend themselves, and other women, 
from abuse; 

• Concentrating on the skills of self-confidence and organization so women can 
speak up and take part in community activities, in women's and other groups, 
in trade unions, in dealing with the education system; 

• Lack of experience can mean a reluctance for women to speak up in a group or 
take an active role in it. Women can be helped to recognize that leadership 
skills are distributed in different ways among individuals and that a person 
can learn how to take on such roles. Training should demonstrate how group 
leadership can be rotated so that each woman has the chance to gain experience; 

• Programme planners need to examine their hidden assumptions or stereotypes 
about poor or uneducated women. It is often assumed, for example, that working- 
class women are only interested in immediate issues and instant returns on 
learning. There is no reason why a woman who is poorly paid for cash-crop 
agricultural products cannot understand the relationship between her situation 
and the political control exerted by landlords and entrepreneurs; 

• Traditional 'home economics' programmes should move beyond cooking-baking-sewing, 
etc., and enable women not just to be better housekeepers but better managers , 
able to analyze how time is spent and what kind of appropriate technology 
devices can make her chores easier. Programmes for men would seek to engage 
them in such analysis and in a comparison of their work with that of women; 

• Similarly, income-generating projects should build on the experiences and 
knowledge women already have so they can take on the management of such pro- 
jects. As a Caribbean participant said: ^It ViOYiic that (JOomo^n do mamgo. 
hou62.hoicU, o^t^n on mzaQH^z /it!>ouAct6, and yoX, 6omQ. pzoplz a^^mz that thzy 
cjxn^t manoQZ pHjojzcX^. We nzzd to took at and to tap tko^o. ^\uJUU and to 

ilnd oat hou) to kzlp toomen thoMioA tkoAA ^\iUJU in.om onz ^itxxation to anothoA*^ 
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Opportunities for the training of women fanners and the participation of 
women in agricultural extension and training was another area where suggestions 
arose. It was strongly recommended that planners and implementers should (a) 
recognize that women already make a major contribution to agriculture and food 
production, and (b) ensure that programme content and strategies include women 
as participants in serious training and agricultural programmes. The estimate 
for Africa is that, although women perform 60-80 percent of the farming and food 
crop work, only 15% have access to agricultural programmes. No one at the Work- 
shop was surprised at the ratio. Not many countries have data on the number of 
trained people required and on the number of population units in farming commun- 
ities. Development personnel, it was said, seem unaware that the poorest rural 
families are rarely approached by extension workers who come into an area to 
introduce improved techniques. Farming must cease to be regarded as an indivi- 
dual task of the man; analyses of mutually interdependent tasks would show' the 
essential role of wives and daughters. Training programmes for women who are 
farmers require a new and realistic curricula that goes beyond simple versions 
of home economics. 



C, COORDINATION AND NETWORKING 



The need and desire for better communication among women formed a broad area of 
recommendations in both the Workshop and from those contributing to the overall 
Project. In every region, networking among individuals and among programmes was 
said to be 'seriously limited.' Simply put, such communication was defined as 
'how we know each other and how we work together.' The support and information 
gained by the links in a network was endorsed as necessary to strengthen the 
position and work of women in adult and nonformal education. Networking was 
seen, however, as an idea that continues to be poorly understood and applied— 
and not easy to Implement and maintain. 

A strong recommendation was that women in nonformal education examine what 
new kinds of linkages are useful, what are the different ways to support exchange 
about 'who is doing what and why,' and what kinds of meetings and associations 
can provide opportunities for the sharing of ideas and of 'women supporting 
women.' A major concern is that women need to learn how to adopt a more focused 
and purposive approach to (a) strengthening communication, (b) coordination and 
the continuity of programmes, and (c) to working as a unified lobby— at national, 
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regional and international levels — to educate *the development people* (govern- 
ment and non-governmental) and the public about the issues for women. 

The ideal of improved communication and networking seems fairly straight- 
forward, but its implementation is not. So many women feel that the same few 
*token* women come to represent the *women*s position.* The attendance of women 
at conferences, seminars, and workshops such as the India Workshop, can no longer 
be viewed by male employers, or f under s, as little more than gossip sessions, ir- 
relevant to the job and therefore unworthy of release time or financial support. 
From every region came a recognition of the absolute necessity to increase the 
opportunities for more women to be visible participants in the public forum. 

As for coordination, this takes time, energy and resources that most prac- 
titioners cannot easily afford to give. While seminars and meetings are impor- 
tant ways for meeting face-to-face and making connections with others, meetings 
in themselves are not much use when the same few women attend and do not share 
what happened with others. Knowing just what are the important meetings to at- 
tend could be a function of networking; otherwise, as one woman complained, 
^m'lt be ^pzndLing alt ouA tmn Viylng to ^Ind ^ondLLng and In t/vavoItLng to 
con^QAzncu-'-mXh no tcrnz on. znoAjgy Iz^t to Ajnplmznt anytkingl ' 

Throughout the Third World, especially, there are logistical and economic 
barriers to networking. Expensive postage, lack of paper and copying facilities, 
difficult transportation systems make coimnunication — by correspondence or face- 
to-face — extremely difficult. Most women, particularly those working with small, 
grassroots organizations, have not the time or the staff and resources to dissem- 
inate their own work or to serve as a coordinating centre for the work of others. 
Useful and effective networking involves a series of mundane details: maintaining 
lists of contacts, writing letters, coordinating activities, keeping people cross- 
connected with ideas and materials. Most participants agreed with the lament of 
one women: ^U6uaZly thz *iupontlbltity ju6t goX^ dimpzd onto onz pcUon and theAz 
i6 no my that onz poMon, on. euen a gn,oap, can cope. ' Equally accurate was the 
comment : ^ l4Qj}A)onJUng takt6 mo^e tanz, monzy and znoAgy than anyone knom ijoho 
hoin^t tKitd it. " 

Some concern was expressed, too, about the feeling of exploitation women 
are beginning to ha\e about requests for information about their work, such as 
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in questionnaires or form letters. ' PHactiXlonzM idzt that thzy 6pQ.nd a lot oi 
timz pvJtUng ^omntkLng wofcthwkUe. Into the. mpon^o., but gU veAt/ tUtiz out oi 
th& e.Uont. ' For all the many who are interested to know more about women, very 
few follow through with action, even in the form of letting respondents know the 
results of their research. A further problem can come from international antag- 
onisms in a region. Said one participant: 'In the. mo/LZ developed toantAiu, 
wheAe theAe ^ a 6tA.ongeA 6eyu>e o{^ 6el{^, regional H^mti^ and netfjonk^ become le^6 
4MpoAtant--unl&66 you &ee youJUoZi (K, ol 'leaded' In the region. But li you. do, 
otkeM betome h.uentiul ayd ^aiplctoui oi youA &tAength. In eUkeA &UuaUon, 
comunlcation -U dlUlmlt.^ 

The intricacies and complexities of networking need to be examined more 
systematically. It is becoming apparent, for example, that for networks to be- 
come self-sustaining—and thus useful—they need to be both broadly-based and 
narrowly-focused. That is, broad enough to bring in the variety of perspectives 
and contexts that stimulate cross-fertilization and critical reflection, and 
narrow enough to be relevant to the work— and the time— of the people in the 
network. The balance is a difficult one, and becomes more so as the number of 
women involved gets larger. As a network begins to take on more of the character 
of a 'movement', it becomes, perhaps, more useful for advocacy but can become 
more divorced from the life of the practitioner in the field. As one participant 
said: ?eM.ha.p& theJie need^ to be dlUeAeyt ktndi oi netwofik^ mth diU^ent iunc- 
tlonA and puApo6U and yoa plug Into vaUoai one* ^oK youA ipeU^lt need on. MeA- 
ut. We neaZly need a 'nctuoonk oi netuconki' ok at lm>t &ome kind oi toondlnating 
centAe that heZp6 a& fenow what nett^onkA axe u^eiul ion. what puApo^e. 

Although networks do not need to be formal structures— in the sense of 
having an organizational structure with official positions and officers ~ 
they do need to be systematic. Necessary is a fairly clear mutuality of purpose 
and a commitment of people and money to the continuing exchange. 

The degree of 'system' varies according to the region and the purpose of 
the network. In Southeast Asia, for example, one network of community education 
groups maintains a fairly loose structure. Each group operates its activities 
independently. But members share a common commitment to work for the exploited 
(men and women), to analyze issues in terms of human rights and to work against 
government practices that are ineffective and corrupt. Support is provided by 
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cross-programme exchange of information and techniques and exchange visits. In 
Latin America, on the other hand, a network organization of women's groups has 
developed a structure that is more coordinated and with a more explicit link to 
action. Through a three-t^-- system of local, regional, and national groups — 
each connected through common membership — the network has sought to balance the 
need for national advocacy (through a common, policy-oriented campaign) with the 
need for local diversity and relevance* So far, the effort has proven successful, 

• p2Ahap^ faecaa6e thz oxpoJilanda {^o/i mmm i6 voAy nA^dh. Thoxz 
l6 ildXAhiJUXij at thz local IzvoJi, buut \Johilz thz IocjoI gxoap6 
maoX and ducu^^ In toAru thoJji om 6AMicuUon, thzy a/iz ijooJUi 
amAd 0(J tha kzqIoywJL and nationaJi i66uZ6 bzcaiuz thzy at6o pa/i- 
ticAjpatz at tho^2, IzvqZ!>. ThoAz t6 a nzzd ioK mmdn to matntatn 
tkU kind 0(J hold on thz dVizction OjJ tkOAA movmznt} and tht^ 
ha^ to Indbidd mmon i^om thd QKjU^Koot^^ thz moKz maAj^tnaULzzd 
QK0ixp6. Thz zxpoJiizncz 0(J thz Women '-6 GKowp6 6hom that tkU can 
be done thAX)ugh a 6tAuctuAz uohoAc local mmm, hotumivu, 6lt on 
KZQloYioZ and nattonaZ cormlttzQ^, and aJiz vojiy eiJiJectcue theAo.. 

Not much is known about whether or not networking is a universally^appropriate 
activity • There was speculation that such activity 'may be an educated, middle- 
class phenomenon,' something grassroots people do not do 'because they see no value 
in it, ' Obviously, middle-class educators should not try to promote networking 
for its own sake. But the issue is not a simple matter of 'forcing' women to co- 
ordinate their actions or leaving them isolated. If the struggle for women's 
equality is to be successful, it was felt, '/Ct mu^t In It^oZf^ bd COOpOAotLvd, 
involving women oiJ att cla66Z6, and dzvoZop in an inc^montaZ my and thAoagh 
mutual lnoAninQ.^ Women from Latin America described something of the process 
that their organization was going through in the combining of research and action. 



... We hjad been mnkinQ ioK a tanz and thz nmboM 0|J g^oap^ m 
\^QJiQ. covQAing wa6 iac^o^a^ing. But m bought m nzQAoA to g/ioi^, 
to deue^op a ^t/tattgy OjJ t^tabtUhytng Kzlation/^htp6 mth local, 
KQjgional and naticnal gH.oap6. We have had di^^2Acnt ^tago^ in 
thi^ pHjocQ^6. Tht {^iMt uooM the consolidation 0(J ouA om groups) 
then, the coming togothoji with othoJi gKoaps in the aAca. The 
tkOid stage i6 {fiK atl tho^e g/wap6 to pKO^ent a common voice 
be^oKe the nati.onaJL govQAnment. I|J one clxus hoM aZl the poi^ox, 
the gKa66^oots ha6 to have a voice to con^H^ont tkU poi^eH.. Solid- 
oAlty i6 necz66aAy among mail g^oup^ 0|J mmm 40 toe can have a 
poi^dA 606 e. 

PJUo, iJ: i6 now becoming cZeoA that uoe cannot 6tand alone, even 04 
a national coalition. We have to have a net^ohk iK^ith intoAnational 
g/ioap4>. OuA JbtAjotegy i6 to contact and mnk mth the^e g^oup^, to 
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geX itatuUcal data, and ^z^eoAch Xn^o^atLon. Thm we caw do 
itmcXuAal and tontzxtmJi analy&U (tiith tho. QKiU,i>n.ooti> gAoap4>. 

Formal connnunlcatlon and coordination between national associations, councils 
and bureaux can, and should, do more to play an advocacy and support role on behalf 
of women, linking them together to press for policy directions that will integrate 
women and for follow-through on the many commitments already made but never acted 
upon and never coordinated. Women's 'desks' within government departments are one 
means for questions of concern to women at least to be asked (if not always acted 
on) and giving some women access to the levels where policies are made. National 
associations may be, in the last analysis, the only bodies likely to bring to pub- 
lic attention the various recommendations from international conferences. National 
and regional bodies can help to decentralize and to disseminate the expertise and 
the energy of women nonformal educators in a region, serving as a redistribution 
network through rfhich educational resources, trainers and researchers might be more 
equitably shared among the 'haves and have-nots.' 

Regional centres for training, for information exchange and for coordination, 
are one way to overcome both a concentration of resources and lack of knowledge 
about region-wide needs. Women's groups in the South Pacific have recommended 
the setting up of a region-wide resource centre and the holding of meetings to 
identify the needs for the training of adult educators, particularly those at the 
local level, and to identify what kind of training can be done best at national, 
subregional and regional levels. 

The coordination functions of associations, councils and bureaux need care- 
ful re-exami- ation. In the experience of many women who contributed to the re- 
gional reports, the impact is not always a positive one. Often they are created 
simply to take the pressure off, to serve a visible sign that the government, or 
agency is 'taking women seriously' while their effect is to defuse or dilute the 
demand for more meaningful action. To really work, women's bureaux need to have 
the authority—and the money— to initiate, conduct and evaluate programmes. They 
need to have an ongoing role in decision-making, be decentralized into state or 
regional levels, and linked with peasant and urban groups, rather than only with 
middle-class women. 

Without vigilance and a sense of purpose for all women, national women's 
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associations can easily become moribund and isolated, devoid of energy and in- 
novation, cut off from both the field-level practitioners and from the poor. 
It is not enough for projects to be left in the hands of voluntary organizations 
or dumped into women's organizations, when they exist, stated an African educator. 
Unfortunately, women's organizations suffer from lack of able leadership, money 
and trained personnel. National associations or high-profile networks can also 
weaken the position of other, smaller-scale programmes by siphoning off the avail- 
able resources. It seems easier for funders to deal with a few, recognized recip- 
ients (often the more conservative) than to seek out and negotiate with many smaller 
groups. Linkages and roles also need to be locked at. Coordinating associations 
can do harm to the field by confusing their lunction; by trying to run programmes 
instead of facilitating the work of tbise organizations, they compete, creating 
exactly the kind of inconsistency and overlap they were intended to eliminate. 
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V 

RECQMNENDATIQNS AND GUIDELINES; 
RESEARCH 



A. THE QUESTION OF RESEARCH 

The consensus from the regional reports and from the Workshop Is that the gen- 
eral field of research has become too formal, academic and Isolated from the 
reality of people and social-political and economic context of the system un- 
der which they live. In this sense, research can fail to analyze its own 
assumptions and values as well as its connection with application and action. 
Too little attention is given to the dissemination of results, in an under- 
standable form, to planners and practitioners and, especially, to the people 
who were the subject of the research. While quantitative and theoretical re- 
search of the kind that contributes to theory and to adult education research 
as a discipline was acknowledged as valid, there was a strong sense that re- 
search should also be seen as creating new knowledge by and from people who 
have hitherto been excluded. The methodology and objective should be of a 
more participatory and action-oriented nature than is practiced currently. 

These statements on content and process apply even more stringently to 
research on, by and about women. It was felt that women have been excluded 
from the creation of their own knowledge — and from contributing to all know- 
ledge — in much the way they have been excluded from participation in other 
disciplines and intellectual and practical areas. The major gap in research 
is the still- invisible woman. 

Among practitioners there lurks a latent hostility to the term 'research.' 
For many, it is associated with universities, with large national surveys, 
with experts, with impenetrable jargon and tables of statistics, with infor- 
mation and conclusions that have little to do with application and benefits 
for the mass of the people, that is, the poor. There is also the sense that 
research can be used to postpone action. Many women feel that enough research 
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had been done and what is important now Is to apply what is known to the im- 
provement of programmes and of the lives of women* There is considerable 
suspicion of research on large-scale development projects because, it is felt, 
the critical parts of the results often are toned down so as not to offend a 
particular ministry or department* This can mean that the next stage of the 
project never does benefit from the errors and omissions cited by the research 
team* 

It may be that a number of women in adult and nonformal education have 
not had training in research nor actual knowledge of different kinds of meth- 
odologies and approaches* Although the ICAE project was officially designated 
as a 'research project', the coordinators began to downplay such terms as 're- 
search investigation' and 'search for research materials' in favour of less 
'threatening' terms such as assessment, evaluation, studies, reports* For 
example, many women said they had not done research and yet, it was found, 
had carried out very capable and illuminating studies of programmes — which 
they called 'reports*' As a 'research investigation', the ICAE project was 
hampered by the very gap it sought Ko fill: the lack of available information- 
and-research on projects and programmes* When information and studies were 
found, they were usually of a general nature — descriptions of proposed pro- 
grammes and writings on 'women and development*' Obviously, more specific 
and useful research studies exist, but where? how to find them? The regional 
coordinators and the ICAE coordinators became more and mor€. aware that a 
wealth of knowledge, experience, research and information remains unidentified 
and even undocumented* 

Since so many women involved with the ICAE Project were practitioners, 
there was an undercurrent of frustration and resentment that the level of 
practice has not been taken seriously* Research should be done on problems 
encountered in the field so that the results can enable better and more 
effective work to be done to further the development of women* Identifica- 
tion of what research is needed should begin with field workers* Perhaps 
because of their sense of being pioneers, and of the enormous task being 
undertaken, many women who contributed to the Project placed more emphasis — 
initially, at least — on programmes and on action in the field than on re- 
search* Many implications for research are inherent in all the topics dis- 
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cussed at the Workshop even though these were not pulled out and labelled as 
such. There was some hesitancy, even, in making recommendations and sugges- 
tions for research because of the awareness of the diversity of situations 
within the Third World and the need for specific research to arise from the 
particular society and culture. There was agreement, however, that research, 
as a form of knowledge, is a powerful agent and force for the advancement of 
women. An example is the statement from a researcher in Africa: 

The. de.\;QZopme.nt p^octi>6, wkUe. itimalajtLng a \jaAA,ety oi zdaca- 
tional acUvitiQ^, fioi not aJb3a.y& QnnaJuvtzd tko&z p/toi$e4-s-cona£ 
&tuxilu vihlch oAz the. bcu>i& the. fUnd oi$ pubUa-p/uj^Q^i^onat 
debate nezded to examine and advance educationaZ piiao6ophy and 
tkeotu}. It l6 ea&y to lo&e elment& oi non^omal education, 
poAtiauZaAZy , a& p/ioject& mx and wane In a land&cape o{^ In- 
novation and m{iO/uned theory, TheAe ^ a need ^OK the accma- 
lation oi &y&tmatic. edaaatlonal n^^ch H.eaoKd& Miicch tm^M. 
Iniofm dedUlon-tnaking at the tavoZ oi centMUzed poilcy- 
mUnQ and In the cJ^^l^>6fLOom. Policy can only deveM)p meam,ng- 
iuZly li It cm ckow on ozonized ^e^ea/tc/i {/.ndinQ& that g-^w 
ifiom the emulative educational expentenco^ oi the countiy. 

The question arises, too, about what kind of research? It was felt that 
a great deal of research contributes to the pe.petuation of women's inequal- 
ity. Research has tended to ignore the role that women—particularly the 
poor and working class—play in economic and social life. Much of the data 
on employment patterns, income, and so on, do not include analyses of the 
subsistence-production type of work in which women are principal participants. 
Research also tends to ignore the impact on women of development schemes. 
For example, what is happening to women who are recruited to work in the many 
bottom-level positions in industries established in the 'free trade zones?' 
What happens to women when their traditional low-wage, low-status manual jobs 
are mechanize i, enhanced in status and pay, and given to men? 

Research is failing to give significant support to nonformal education 
programmes for women. Accessible and available research on the nature and 
impact of such programmes is deficient in both quality and quantity. Women 
in general and poor, under-educated women in particular, are not being train- 
ed to conduct their own research and evaluation on issues of direct concern 
to them. Evaluations of programmes are still rare, especially those that 
reveal more of the process of implementation, the relevance of programmes to 
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the lives of participants, and that include women in the development and 
application of programmes. 

What appears to be a failure of research to support and foster the ad- 
vancement of women seems to be based on several factors. A basic reason is 
that women and programmes for women are not of direct concern to researchers 
or to funders of research on a sytematic and ongoing basis. The lower status 
for women's issues in general has implications for research, for training and 
for other social services. A comparatively small number of women are trained 
formally as researchers. The prevailing concept of research has contributed 
to its lack of relevance to the very marginal, poor women. Research is often 
promoted as an academically rigorous and theoretically complex domain of ex- 
perts, thus excluding many women from involvement other than as objects to 
be investigated. The intended beneficiaries — so often cited as rural women 
and those in urban slums — rarely participate in decisions on the focus of 
the research, in collecting data, in analyzing results, in selecting and im- 
plementing solutions. The process seems controlled from outside the commun- 
ity or che group so that its product and profit, the information acquired 
and the research skills learned, also reside outside the group. 

As with nonformal education programmes and with training, recommendations 
for research concentrated on both content and process. More important than 
the need for new initiatives in research topics was the need to reformulate 
the definition and the methodology of research itself: what research regards 
as fields of study, how it is conducted, and who controls it. The consensus 
of the Workshop discussion was that if research is ever to contribute to the 
genuine development of women it cannot continue to be dominated by interests 
that do not recognize the needs of women and that are divorced from the real- 
ity in which Third World women find themselves. It cannot continue to treat 
women, any more than men, as objects of the development process, to be man- 
ipulated and investigated in the service of some vague national good — 
especially when that 'good' is unlikely to trickle down in equal share to 
them. 
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B. THE RESEARCH PROCESS 

A fundamental recommendation for change in the process of research was implied 
by the strong criticism against current practice: its failure to be integra- 
tive. Consistent with similar weakness in programmes and in training, re- 
search is in danger of segmenting and isolating women. The tendency Is to 
focus on women as mother/homemaker/labourer rather than as an integrated per- 
son with many roles, abilities and, potentially at least, alternative capa- 
bilities. In like manner, research tends to isolate women from the broader 
socio-economic content- la^Luding their relationships with men—as if somehow 
women operate within a t.L ^ environment, unaffected by outside forces, and 
as if any problems of women are narrowly 'theirs' and not a function of those 
forces. 

The lack of this integrative process means that research often fails to 
link the collection and analysis of data on the exploitation and subordination 
of women with practical and. corrective action. One reason x^as said to be the 
persistent bias towards theoretical and quantitative research rather than 
looking towards research that is problem- or action-oriented. A related is- 
sue is lack of integration between the art of the researcher and the art of 
■ the practitioner. In the opinion of many at the Workshop, 'research has to 
grow out of action and practice, and go hand-in-hand with action. ' This 
means more action-oriented and participatory research by practitioners invest- 
igating their own working situations and much closer, more regular, coopera- 
tion between full-time researchers and full-time practitioners. 

Another reason for the missing link between research and application— 
and by far the most serious integrative failure— is in the exclusion of so 
many women from the resev.oh process itself. On this point, the Workshop was 
quite explicit: uatil woman in villages, in urban slums and in factories, 
are fully integrated into the research process, research will not be an effec- 
tive, self-sustaining mechanism for the advancement of women. It will remain 
largely the isolated pwjects of scholars and a diversionary tactic, usable 
by the established power structures to avoid genuine social change by and on 
behalf of women. Women themselves are in the best position to know their 
situation, the nature of the constraints, and what kind of facilitating ser- 
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vices are working in their milieu. Researchers who are too far removed from 
these realit '.es — whether women or men — and who are working strictly on their 
own are, at best, likely to misread these realities and, at worst, to make 
recommendations that are inappropriate or harmful. 

A Latin American example was of a researcher from the United States 
whose analysis of Latin American women found them to be 'highly individualis- 
tic. ' Her subsequent recommendation to a programme development agency was 
that this individuality must be safeguarded. The result; separate income- 
generating programmes for rural women by the agency as the only organization 
which 'really knew' about women. According to Latin American practitioners 
who work with rural women, 

tlfiU n^ZdomzYidatLon imom mada In dUizat oppo6^tLon to tkd ^act 
thcut Lcuti'fi AmiiALcLan ujomzn tkem6ttvz6 a/iz noijo iJoantLng to como. 
tcQoMiQ/i. Tkz i^nk oi tkU o^anlzation mZl ^mply contlnaz 
tliz dzpzndzYidij and ^Uolatlon mmzn. It6 pH.ogAcumz6 a/iz 
denying thz nzzd& and attmpt^ mmzn to do doJULddtivz anaZ- 
y6l6, to look cut thd /ioot6 0^ tkoAA 6uboH.dZncutLon, bzcaa^z, 
<u IndivldiwJU , paopld can^t KdjodUiy do tkU voMj aionz, tkzy 
can^t 62.2. thz p/ioblom. Jkzy y^^^d. tkz comonatUy o^ 6ka/izd 
expe/txence. 

A working definition used during the Workshop was that research is a 
combination of 'systematic investigation, analysis and action', undertaken 
not as an end in itself but as a means to an education. Thus, research 
ceases to be an activity confined to the few and becomes a knowledge-education- 
and-action source that is legitimate for and achievable by many. However, 
changes are required to overcome hostility to research by non-experts and a 
prevailing attitude that women have not the ability to undertake research. 
The changes can come about most effectively through training that gives women 
the experience of knowing that 'research can be a benefit to them.' Even 
middle-class programme organizers and workers must overcome the 'ghosts' of 
research before they can really understand the dynamics of the process. The 
experience of a Latin American group is instructive. 

We 6ta/UQxi on^,y ti\/izz yoxiu ago to goX In touch tuctfi ^2^2.a/lc}i 
dZYvt/iQM no\^ m can -Aee that m 2xaggViatzd thz dc^Jj^^cottce^, 
tk2. IdoA^ that ovJi aapacLty to do ^c^eoAcfi— because uoz a/12. 
p/tM.(ititionQA6"^6 tiMct^d. We had Invzntzd a ghost and m 
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b&cme. a^fuUd of^ it. Wa weAa not &\JJiz ejnougk ahout qua. own 
mnk and we weAe OLifiaid oi thdAJi expedience a.nd tkoAJi monzy. 
Now we izoJL moKz con^ldznt In tka wonk and oua gaXtaig hi 
touch vuMi lutUutZ6 and czntAti . . . 

It is obvious that if grassroots women are to conduct research, nonfor- 
mal education programmes need to focus quite specifically on participatory 
research training, guiding women through the research process in a way that 
is both long-term and, in all senses, integrative. In the experience of most 
at the Workshop, this process begins most usefully with women who have come 
together as a group, learning how to describe the reality of their lives and 
their work and building from that to a broader analysis of relationships in 
both the immediate and the wider environment. 

We 4ee fiUOAfick a4> not a. om-time. tHofit oi pLcklnQ a poji- 
tlauZoA. p/Lo'olm, making pwplz poAticipatz In Iti IdzntL^- 
caUon, and tkm doing action on It. fl/e fuive dl&cu&&zd that 
wfien we g-cve gfifl&&fLOoti> women thz ability to do n.z&^aAch, It 
you (Joetw onlu on comunUy ofi local pAx)blem&, It doz^ not 
/Lzally &olvz 'thz pKoblm faecatwe It dots 'not n.zack thz cau^eA. 
We tzmck pzoplz fiow to coilzct data, but the &kltli> oi anaZy&AJ> 
axz 6tA.zngtkznzd by zncouJtxiglng pzoplz to link tjiiA data mtk 
thz &t/w.ctuAal Utuatlon omL to commuyiLcatz tkzlJi analyi>l& 
LcUk otkQA. vMage^ ofi gKoup&. But tku l& a Zxvigzn. pAoce^6 
than ja&t onz oh. two yzaA6 . . . 

This wider focus can also help with the immediate solution: 

... (Jo/L zxamplz, thz 1&6UZ o^ fiow to dzal iMtth thz p^oblm 0(5 
women'4 subornation In thz community. We havz ^ound, In 
many c£U>zi>, that thz n.zactlon li agalmt Zooktng at hU bz- 
catwe 0^ izoA. it wUl ZplU thz commuyuty, villi catwe dc^^en- 
;tcon. We haoz ^ound, though, that Ib&uu Ukz this come out 
mofLZ clzoAly to thz cornmnlty a^tzA It ha6 lookzd at &uhon.- 
dlnatlon In thz uoldzA social contzxt. Thz pzoplz move 6^om 
thz society to a nm vim o^ tkelfi own Imzdlatz uMiatcon. 

Consistent with the concern that research becomes more integrative, 
were recommendations that research from the grassroots be supplemented and 
broadened by results of academic research and investigations such as by 
agencies of the United Nations. The whole area of research on a sector or 
an issue should be accessible to all researchers. As one participant said, 
•all data is valuable if it is in the hands of the people who are affected 
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by the issue. ' 

The research community needs to broaden its definition of what it deems 
to be "acceptable research' beyond traditional, quantitative design criteria. 
There was concern here as to who controls what is research and what is not. 
Experiences were cired of university-based researchers declaring as * invalid' 
action-focused resp^arch that was initiated and implemented by a community — 
systematically, cooperatively and with clearly observable and positive re- 
sults—because it was said to lack 'statistical controJs.' One of the prob- 
lems seems to be that knowledge of the value of participant-directed research 
does not usually come through formal research training but through direct 
field experience. Those with this experience are not generally the ones with 
money to fund the programme nor are they likely to be in a position to con- 
vince others to fund their work. 

Dissemination of research results in another issue. Researchers have 
the obligation to return their findings to the people from whom they are 
gathered; not only the final analysis or recommendations, but also the actual 
data. By having full information from the research, the group or commtinity 
concerned gain a better perspective from which to build an analytical case, 
as well as the opportunity to refute or question the analysis. In the case 
of research undertaken by a group itself, it is especially important that 
the description of the process and the analysis be shared with similar groups 
so that information and insights do not just remain at one local. In Latin 
America, for example, women are developing innovative ways of sharing research, 
especially to women with minimal education, such as by portraying results 
graphically in easy- to-under stand formats, including cartoons and fotonovelas. 

Because it is not likely that research will suddenly shift to a process 
of more participant control, it wa^ recommended that the different regions 
and countries look seriously at how people can be protected from research 
that has th^ potential for manipulation and exploitation. In several regions 
such action is underway. In the South Pacific, for example, some governments 
require documentation of the aims, objectives and methods before a research 
permit is issued. This at least puts the onus on researchers to reveal pre- 
cisely what they plan to do. Fot adult: educators in some Southeast Asian 
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countries, such a mechanism would have very negative results: 'it could be 
used by a government to control any grassroots research that might be used 
to strengthen the ability of peasant groups to challenge the government. ' 
An alternative approach in the Caribbean ensures that the groups being re- 
searched are engaged themselves in monitoring research activities in the 
region. In one case, member associations register research proposals with 
the recently-established Caribbean Research Centre in St. Lucia. One region- 
al member of this association— the Women and Development Unit of the Univer- 
sity of the West Indies, in Barbados—has gone further by insisting that all 
data and research tools (.questionnaires, interviews, etc.) be stored in the 
Caribbean. 

Tke. KUZoAcheA tkm hca to pH.ue.yit a pn.eZUnlna/Ly , non- 
lntzJipn.2tX.v& iummJLy data to a ^minaJi vikLck lncZLui(L& 
comtmLty dzveZoptmnt people, and Momen'6 gfioups. In one 
caie, tkU incJiuded the actvuii iieJU-levoX. women Mho had 
conducted the inteAvZm6 ion tke /L(U,eaAcheA 6o that they 
had good In^lghti, Into how the p/iocz66 had gone. At tke&e 
mn.fii>hop6 data can be lntwpn.zted and n.ecomendajtioYU> 
made ion. action. So, the main poAt oi the fit&eaAch l6 
done by CaAlbbean people themelvu, not by 6ome ^oKzign 

p/U)^e660H.. 

Such actions were not seen as being universally applicable, however. 
The Indian participants doubted that such organization or control would be 
possible in a country with so many researchers, national and foreigners. 
But all participants acknowledged the seriousness of the problem o-^ ■'onitor- 
ing and keeping track of research by non-nationals. 



C, THE CONTENT OF RESEARCH 

As well as the strong focus on process and methodology, suggestions were made 
on specific areas for research, for women in general and for nonformal educa- 
tion in particular. Again, while priorities differed among the regions, 
there was considerable unanimity about areas where research is needed. 



Nonfonnal Education Progracnnes 

Both those involved in the ICAE Project and in the Workshop agreed that 
research on the nature and quality of programmes for women was appall- 
ingly limited. Neither case studies, critical analyses, progress re- 
ports or evaluations seem to be available in sufficient quantity or 
quality to be useful to other practitioners and developers of programmes. 
There is urgent need for detailed analyses, formative evaluations, and 
qualitative, longitudinal studies that address a number of questions, 
such as the following. 

• What are the operative development models on which programmes for 
women are based? Who decides? What is known about alternative mo- 
dels? Do models aim to integrate women as part of the overall devel- 
opment process or do they isolate them and subordinate women? Do 
models interpret development in fairly narrow economic terms, or do 
they consider the wider socio-economic issues? What is the relation- 
ship between the development models for programmes and the fact that 
'the same problems keep coming up, year after year, despite educa- 
tional efforts?* 

• What assumptions do programmes have about the capacity of women to 
be independent? to develop new roles? to expand their awareness and 
to learn skills beyond the traditional 'women's work'? Do programmes 
foster the advancement of women or merely their maintenance in the 
status quo? 

• Who participates in programmes, as learners or trainees? In inte- 
grated programmes for both women and men, what is the participation 
and dropout rate of women? How often do women-only programmes bring 
in only a particular class or age group? How are the participants 
recruited? What are the obvious and hidden constraints on women's 
continued participation? Why do some women participate and others 
do not? Uov realistic are the expectations of both the programme 
planners and of the women they seek to help? Who participates in 
programmes, as trainers, animators, administrators? 
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• Information is needed from participatory research and case studies 
on various ways for developing effective programmes that have an 
integrated content: information, skills, consciousness-raising, 
mobilization, action. What methods have practitioners used to start 
the process of consciousness-raising? How can programmes for health 
and nutrition, for example, integrate awareness of the larger system 
that causes ill-health and malnutrition: why does it exist in this 
country or region? who controls food production and distribution? 
what are the political and economic barriers to nutrition? 

• How are the short-term benefits of programmes directed towards women 
translated into long-term results, such as ongoing change for them- 
selves and their children? What are the effects upon the family- 
husband, children, relatives—when a woman enrols in a course of 
study? 

• What are the characteristics of projects or movements that success- 
fully improve the condition of women? Do the same characteristics 
apply for short- and long-term success? How similar are character- 
istics for different cultures, ideologies, and classes of women? 
How useful and applicable would be the documenting of indices of 
success? 

• Research relating to nonformal education Cboth women and men) should 
include training in undertaking scientific research and not only in 
the social sciences. Rural and peasant groups need to do research 
in the basic and natural sciences in order to analyze and present 
data and information on agricultural issues to governments and 
agencies. 

2, Women's Reality 

Despite the many state-of-the art investigations of women, little is 
known about the day-to-day reality of most Third World women, particu- 
larly of the rural poor. Equally, knowledge is scant about who are 
the women practitioners in nonformal education. A lesson learned by 
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the ICAE Project is that getting a good idea of who practitioners are 
requires considerable effort once the search goes beyond the 'obvious* 
women in a country or region* In many instances, women are new in 
administrative and organizational positions, and as fieldworkers* Per- 
haps this is why so many women wish to know about the work of colleagues 
in other countries — as well as in their ownl A major recommendation 
along this line related both to the content and process of research: 
the necessity that 'we women ourselves begin to try to capture and 
learn from our experiences, document and examine them, and share them 
with others; it is time we began to create our own knowledge*' To 
help in uncovering the world of women's reality, research needs to look 
to the following questions* 

• What comprises an average 'day in the life' of women in rural areas, 
in cities, in factories, and as single heads of families? What 
skills are required to perform the work they do? Regardless of a 
formal 'non-working' status, in what areas of the economy are women 
actually involved? What is the nature of the pressures that create 
'the double day'? 



• What prevent women from taking part in independent activities such 
as classes and programmes? What are the specific kinds of support 
women need so they can take part in a programme of nonfoinnal educa- 
tion? 



• What specific roles do women take in agriculture, as part of the 
family farming system, as heads of households, as migrant workers? 
When agricultural methods and technologies are improved, do exten- 
sion workers seek out women for training? What case studies can be 
done of rural extension initiatives to reach out to women? 



• What is the nature of women's involvement in trade unions and co- 
operatives? Are women trained for decision-making and leadership? 
How does. ^conomic fluctuations affect women's jobs in both the 
visible and invisible economies? How can nonformal education help 
women to mobilize and organize? Are women equally recognized in 
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organizations for the landless and rural poor? 

• What can research do to discover — and alleviate—the special prob- 
lems faced by women who are disabled, handicapped, elderly, living 
in isolated areas, and the sole support of children? Do programmes 
for women make efforts to reach and serve such women, or are they 
geared towards the mythical 'average' and younger woman? 

• What are the perceptions of men about the capabilities of women, 
their rights, their responsibilities? Can women and men adult ed- 
ucators work together on programmes that dispell stereotypes and 
promote sexual equality? In this regard, it was recommended that 
men be involved in research concerning women so that they learn 
about the situation of women* 

• Studies .^re needed of practical examples—and guidelines—on how 
women can best be supported and trained for self-employment oppor- 
tunities and income-generating activities ♦ 

• Other research areas included the examination of social and public 
attitudes towards males and females; the perpetuation of stereo- 
typing and of restrictive roles assigned to women and girls; the 
high dropout of girls from school; out-dated and male-centred 
curricula; priority given to men and boys in vocational training • 

3» Organizational Factors 

Some specific areas for research clustered around factors associated 
with organization and administration, 

• What kind of organizations are most effective in developing and 
implementing programmes for women, and in what circumstances? 
Research is needed on how voluntary and non-governmental organiza- 
tions can he more effective in their work with both women and men. 
For example: what are the characteristics for a non-governmental 
organization to be mature enough to enter int j cooperation with 
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research centres and other agencies and yet be able to withstand 
this outside pressure and maintain Its Integrity? Similarly, know- 
ledge Is needed on the steps to take In mobilizing groups to cooper- 
ate on advocacy at the national level and ensuring that smaller groups 
do not lose their Identity or be caught up In 'bigness'? 

• There Is nee-' for organizations In different parts of a country or 
region to work together on research relating to women* Rather than 
each group, each programme, doing the same research over and over In 
Isolation, how can researchers share and develop a common framework 
and research model so that work for women Is advanced on a broad 
front? 

• How different are programmes operated by local groups that make an 
effort to be Independent of overseas financial support? What Is 
known about how grassroots organizations evolve and successfully 
maintain themselves over a long period? 

• Who are the main sponsors and funders of programmes? What bearing 
does a particular kind of sponsorship or funding have on propramme 
direction and Implementation? What kind of Influences show up as a 
programme develops when it is funded by and overseas agency? How 
careful must grassroots organizations be in accepting funding from 
International agencies that implicitly support repressive regimes? 
Does university-based research really seek to advance the education 
and skills of women or does it seek mainly to enhance the prestige 
of the institution and of the researchers? In such research, are 
women the actual focus or are they merely a convenient 'social 
laboratory'? 

• What research have funding organizations and foundations done on 
their support of programmes to benefit women? All such bodies 
should have a policy that research projects within each division 
and sector must include specific consideration of the implications 
for women* 
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• What is the level of decision-making for women in adult and nonformal 
education? What additional learning and support do women need-- 
opportunities for training and further study—to strengthen profes- 
sional and practical knowledge? 

• Who are the women working in the international and regional arenas 
of adult education? Are they significantly different in attitude, 
background, values, etc., than women working at a national, sub- 
national or local level? How do different kinds of professional 
and administrative experiences hinder or help women? 

• What is the situation of middle-class women in the IMrd World, and 
what is their attitude towards overall development and the advance- 
ment of women? How isolated are they, as planners or administrators, 
from the problems of women who are less-educated and poorer? Could 
nonformal education programmes bridge the gap and bring different 
classes of women together? 

• What is the nature of women's units, desks or bureaux within gov- 
ernment and institutional bodies? What is their actual impact on 
policies and on prograimues? Are there weaknesses in separating 
'women' in this fashion from the mainstream of the organization? 
What criteria can ensure that national councils of women are effec- 
tive and take leadership? 

3, Data and Information on Women 

Across the regions came the complaint that little practical informa- 
tion, even of a statistical or census type, was available. Part of 
the problem is that data about women are not collected or separated 
out; as well, the data-gathering model for men is applied to women, 
and usually ignores the specific areas of women's economic and social 
contributions to the country. Any statistical information on women 
needs to be integrated with qualitative data and needs assessments. 
The meagre information about women makes it difficult to identify 
target groups and their needs. Thus, research is needed on socio- 
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economic conditions of men so that priorities can be established and 
programmes be relevant to women. 

An awareness developed during the ICAE Project that even where re- 
search has been done — about women in agriculture, in work, in educa-- 
tion, in the economy — the results ate rarely accessible to the women 
who could make^ good use of it: educators, researchers, planners, prac- 
titioners. Data are hidden in large, analytical reports that few women 
have the time, and perhaps the expertise, to analyze. Much of what re- 
lates to the overall context of women is not labelled 'nonformal educa- 
tion' or 'adult education.' For such a broad field one needs to seek 
out a range of areas: population, health, food and agriculture, ap- 
propriate technology, workers' education, rural emplojrment, etcetera. 
The problem remains: how do plaiu**ers and practitioners find out what 
studies have been done and, even having done that, know which ones are 
useful and how to get copies? 

Recommendations and suggestions for this broad area of 'information' 
needs are also part of networking and coordination. Some of the over- 
all recommendations include the following. 

• More basic, statistical data on women: their education, income, 
child-rearing patterns, health, participation in society, the daily 
work they do, their prevalence aa heads of households; 

• Micro-level assessments of what programmes and training are needed 
and undertaken by local women and groups; 

• A systematic effort to locate, assess, analyze and summarize — and 
disseminate in a useful way— the material and data on women that 
is dispersed through various international and United Nations 
agencies and research centres; 

• Financial support for the building up of women's resource centres 
on a regional, sub-regional and national level; and for the prepar- 
ation of well-annotated bulletins on such collections; 
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• Financial support for women within a region or sub-region to meet 
regularly, identify and assess relevant information materials; 

• Translations into other languages of reports, case studies and 
articles relating to women and nonformal education; 

• The inclusion in the * education sector* research and documentation 
of adult and nonformal education as a major portion of the 1985 
United Nations World Conference on Women. 
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Women and Nonformal Education for Development 
India Workshop and Study Tour, November 1981 



AGENDA/TIMETABLE! UdAIPUR, JaIPUR, DeLHI 



Nov. 13 
Friday 



Anand Bhawan Hotel, Udalpur - Meeting first arrivals 



Nov. 14 
Saturday 



Nov. 15 
Sunday 



Nov. 16 
Monday 



Nov. 17 
Tuesday 



Nov. 18 
Wednesday 



10.30 - 5.30 



Introduction of participants; decisions 
on agenda; Study Tour information 



9.30 - 11.00 
11.30 - 1.00 
3.00 - 4.30 
6.00 - 8.30 



Caribbean Report: Beryl Carasco and 
Patricia Ellis 

South Asia Report: Glnny Shrlvastava 
and Preeti Qza 

Southeast Asia Report: Eileen Belamide 
and Limau Ak Dall 

Cultural Evening: Lok Kala Mandal 
Puppet Theatre 



9.30 - 12.30 

2.30 - 5.00 
8.30 - 10.00 



9.00 - 10.30 
11.00 - 1.00 
2.30 - 4.00 

5.00 - 7.30 



9.00 - 1.30 



South Pacific Report: Inlse Mar and 
Emillana Afeaki 

Africa Report: Florida Karanl, Ayo Oworu 
Slide presentations by participants: 
India, South Pacific 



Discussion on reports: beginning of 
Analysis and Reflection 
Latin American Report: Rosa Paredes-, 
Moema Vlezzer, Maria-Elena Mendez 

Analysis and Reflection continues; common 
themes & Issues; particular situations & 
differences; Implications for research, 
training, policy 

City Reception with Friends of the 
Women's Movement in Udalpur 



Analysis & Reflection continues. Working 
group reports on ijummiug up and ordering 
of Issues 
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Nov. 18 
(continued) 


«* — 

3.00 - lO^OO Study Tour visits to rural women's 
education and development groups in 
Seva Mandir's project area 

— entire group to women* s literacy and 
self-help society at Bagdoan 

— two separate groups by jeep to meet 
women in two hamelts, Kavita and 
Eramno ka Verde 


Nov. 19 
Thursday 


CASE STUDIES AND EXAMPLES OF PROGRAMMES 

9.00 - 1^00 India 

Women's Development Unit, Seva Mandir:, 
Anita Mathur and Ginny Shrivastava 

People's Institute for Development and 
Training: Kamlesh Yadav, rural organizer, 
Ghazapur, Uttar Pradesh 

2.00 - 5.00 Workshop Participants 

Agricultural Development Company, 
Sarawak, Malaysia: Limau Ak Dali 

Sarvodaya Sharmadana, Sri Lanka: 
Sita Rajasuriya 

Nepal Women's Organization Skill Develop- 
ment Centre: Meera Bhattarai 

Nigerian Women's Organization: Ayo Oworu 

Institute of Adult Education, University 
of Kenya: Florida Karani 

The YWCA in Fiji: Inise Mar 

6. 00 - 8.00 Reception for participants at Seva Mandir 


Nov. 20 
Friday 


STUDY TOUR: GETTING TO KNOW UDAIPUR 

9.00 - 2.00 Lake Palace, City Palace, Jagdish Temple, 
Shopping Bazaar 

2.30 - 3.30 Picnic Lunch, Sahelion-kl-Bari Gardens 

3.30 - 6.00 Handicraft production units: block print- 
ing on cloth, toys^ puppets 

9.00 - 10.00 Cultural evening at hotel: Rajasthan 
Folk Dance Programme 


Nov. 21 
Saturday 
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RESEAECU 

9.00 - 3.30 Experiences, questions, summary 

4.30 - 6.00 Tea at hotel with women of Udaipur 

8.30 - 10.00 Slide presentations by participants: 
Caribbean and Latin America 



Nov. 22 
Sunday 


«^ 

TRAINING AND NETWORKING 
9.00 - 4.00 Issues and Needs 
4.30 - 5.30 Meeting with press representatives 
8.00 - 10.00 Arab Region Report: Newar HiLni, Iraq 


Nov. 23 
Monday 


SUMMING UP 

9.00 - 4.00 Recommendations /Issues/Next Steps 

4.00 - 5.30 Evaluation of Workshop 

8.00 - 'Cultural' evening by participants 


Nov. 24 
Tuesday 


STUDY TOUR DAY 

9.0Q - 8.30 Visit with women from three hamlets at 
Kherwara, Seva Mandir block office 


Nov. 25 
Wednesday 


STUDY TOUR IN UDAIPUR 
9. 00 - 1.30 Mahila Mandal Education Complex 
Hans Open School 

Community Canning and Preserving 
Training Centre 

5,30 Overnight train to Jaipur 


Nov. 26 
Thursday 


STUDY TOUR IN JAIPUR 

7.00 Arrival Jaipur; breakfast State Hotel 

11.00 - 3.30 University of Raj as than: informal seminar 

with adult educators 

Lunch: Vice Chancellor, T.K.N. Unnithan 
5.00 Depart Jaipur by bus for New Delhi 
10.00 Arrive New Delhi. Stay at YMCA 


Nov. 27 
Friday 


FREE DAY 


Nov. 28 
Saturday 


10.00 - 3.30 Informal Seminar ^t Gandhi Peace Foundation 

with women and mr.n representing a cross- 
section of programmes and organizations 


Nov. 29 

to 
Dec. 1 
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Participants begin to leave. Opportunity 
to follow up contacts made at Seminar 
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BRISERLESDARRIEIVES 



La femme, dit le proverbe juif, est fondement du 
monde. Est-ce pour cela que, dans leTiers-Monde» elle 
doit porter plus que sa juste part du fardeau collectif 
qu'est le sous-d^veloppement? Non seulement elle subit 
au mSme titre que Thomme rexploltation el la d^pendance 
qu*engendrent la pauvret^ et Tabsence de pouvoir. mals 
elle est aussi victime des pr^jug^s culturels qui lui dictent 
son comportement. Confined par tradition a des tdches 
bien d^finies, elle a peu de chances de participer pleioe* 
ment au d^veloppemen! politique et ^conomique de son 
milieu. 

Bien que de nombreuses femmes travaillent k I'ext^rieur 
du foyer, notamment dans Tagriculture et les secteurs 
marginauxde T^conomie, leur contribution au d^veloppe- 
ment national reste en grande partie invisible : ni les siatis- 
tiques nationales ni les donndes disponibles sur les pro- 
grammes de formation et de vulgarisation n'en rendent 
compte exactement. Les programmes d'emploi r^mun^ra- 
teur mis sur pied k leur intention visent essentiellement h 
am^liorer la situation ^conomique de la famille. Cest 
louable en soi, sauf que les femmes qui en b^n^ficient se 
retrouveni avec une double journ^e de travail sur les bras, 
puisqu'elles doivent encore s*acquitter des tdches m^na- 
g^res Mfime \h ou des r^formes, voire des revolutions, ont 
fait triompher le principe de r^galit^ des sexes, les distinc- 
tions traditionnelles entre hommes et femmes, k la maison, 
Hans les syndicats et dans la collectivity en g^ni^ral de* 
maurent les mfimes. 

L'^ducation populaira dispensed dans le cadre du d^ve- 
loppement des pays du Tiers-Monde offre peut-dtre aux 
femmes un excellent moyen d'^liminer les barri^res de 
nature sexuelle, en leur permettant de se regrouper pour 



ET NON LES RAFFERMIR 



falre I'examen critique de leurs probl^mes, faire le bilan de 
leurs ressources et passer k Taction. 

Au cours de la derni^re d^cennie, les programmes 
d'^ducation des adultes se sont multiplies k travers le Tiers- 
Monde. On salt peu de choses, cependant, de la quality de 
ces programmes ou de leur succ6s. On ne salt pas non plus 
si les femmes y participent et si elies ont leur mot k dire dans 
r^laboration, Tadministration et I'^valuation des programmes 
d'enseignement 

Dans la plupart des pays, les recherches et les ddcisions 
en la matiere sont surtout corifi^es k des hommes. II n*est 
gu6re 6tonnant. d^s lors. que la recherche en g^n^ral fasse 
peu de cas des besoins des femmes et n^gligeleur potentiel 
de participation effective au d^veloppement. Qui pis est« 
quand vient le temps rf6laborer les programmes d'6ducation 
proprement dits, il est rare qu*on tienne compte des re- 
cherches effectu^es, si tant est qu'on en ait pris connais- 
sance. 

Conscient de ces lacunes, le Conseil international d'6du- 
cation des adultes (ciea), dont le si^ge se trouve k Toronto 
(Canada), mettait sur pied en mai 1980, grace k fappui 
financier du CRDI, un projet visant k faire le point sur la 
participation des femmes aux programmes d*6ducatlon 
populaire, k determiner r^tendue et la quality de ces 
programmes, k identifier les secteurs ou doivent se con- 
centrer la recherche et la formation pour que cette forme 
d^^ducation serve davantage la cause des femmes et, enf in, 
k fayoriser des ^changes de vues entre dducatrices. 

Etant donn6 Tampleur mondiale du probl^me, T^tude 
s*est effectu^e dans sept regions du Tiers-Monde : TAsie du 
Sud, TAsie du Sud-Est. les Antilles, rAm6rique latine, TAfrique, 
le Pacifique^Sud et les Etats arabes. Dans chacune de ces 



regions, la collecte des donn^es s'est 
faite sous la coordination d'une Sdih 
catrice des adultes, il s'agissait de 
r^unir la documentation disponible el 
de ia completer par voie d'enqufites 
aupr^s des chercheurs at des ^duca-^ 
ieurs eux m£mes La plupart des r^ 
gions on! 6\6 vislt^es; dans certaines 
d'entre elles. on a m3me tenu des 
assemblies rigionales ou nationales 
Surtout, c'itait la premiere fois qu*on 
tentait de faire le point de fagon ex- 
haustive sur la femme el I'^ducation 
populaire. 

En novembre 1 981 dvait lieu h Udaipur, 
en Inde, un atelier de quinze jours 
auquel ont participd 16 femmes pro- 
venant de 1 4 pays du Tiers-Monde et 
deux coordonnatrices du projet au 
ciEA. Finance par TAgence su6doise 
de diveloppement international el co- 
ordonni par le ciea et Seva Mandir, un 
organisme binivole d'iducation des 
adultes en milieu rural, eel atelteravall 
pour objet la diffusion des donnies 
recueillies et la creation d'un riseau 
de collaboration enire les regions Les 
diffirentes coordonnatrices avaient 
enfin I'occasion d'ichanger entre elles 

Ce qui ressort le plus clairement du 
projet et de Tatelier, c'est quil n*existe 
aucune solution simple ou universelle 
pour enrayer la pauvreli chez les fem- 
mes et les soustraire h la marginaliti 
Le dSveloppement est un processus 
complexe et continu. Les probl^mes 
auxquels se heurlent les femmes el les 
solutions qui s'oif rent ^ elles sont carac* 
tenses par I'histotre, la culture, le regime 
politique et le syst^me iconomique, 
propres h chaque region et h chaque 
pays, tl est possible, nianmoins, de 
digager certames conslantes. 

Ainsi, quelle que so)t la region con- 
id 
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sid6r6e, ce qu*on reproche le plus h 
r6ducation populaire, comme d'ailleurs 
aux programmes de diveloppemeni 
en giniral. c*est qu*elle ne reconnait 

pas aux femmes la capacit6de parties 
per pleinement au processus de dive- 
loppemenl Loin de favoriser I'intigration 
des femmes, elle conlribue Irop sou- 
vent h les isoler davanlage en perp6- 
tuanl le pr6jug6 que la femme dispose 
de ressources Iimil6es, que les r6les 
qu'elle peut jouer sont peu nombreux 
et que sa contribution a la soc\6\6 en 
dehors du foyer ne peut 6tre au miecx 
ou'accessoire. Prisonniferes d*un sys- 
teme qui les considfere en quelque 
sorte comme la moitii diftciente de la 
population, les femmes ne trouvent 
souvent dans Tiducation populaire 
qu'un moyen de se perfeclionner dans 
le cadre limits des aclivitis ou elles 
sont aulomatiquemeni confin6es en 
vertu de leur sexe. On semble peu 
inl6ress6 h voir les femmes accroiire 
leur influence collective, done on ne 
les encourage gufere h analyser leur 
situation et h explorer oe nouvelles 
avenues. On pr6f6re les tenir h r6cart 
des grandes d6cisions qui, pourtant, 
les touchent dans leur vie de tous les 
jours. 

L'^ucation populaire isole les femmes 
dans la mesure oii elle les enferme 
dans des rdles de minag^re, de m^re 

ou de salariie occasionnelle. au heu 
de les considirer comme des gtres 
aux facettes multiples et polyvalents. 
Elle isole aussi les femmes dans la 
mesure ou elle les tient iloignies des 
grands secteurs d'activiti socio-ico- 
rjomique. Ainsi, les programmes d'apprerv 
tissage de metiers simples exposent 
les femmes aux rialitis de I'^conomie 
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Internationale sans toutefois leurdonner 
acc^s aux competences de gestion et 
de mise en marchi, ou h des sources 
de financement appropriies. Ainsi, avec 
cette formation pratique, les femmes 
deviennent de simples productnces 
de biens de cor.sommation et leur 
formation ne fait qu*exacerber leur 
pendance et leur vulnerability. 

Au lieu d'embrasser Tensemble de 
ractlvit6 socio-6conomique et son im- 
pact sur le d6veloppement, les pro- 
grammes d'iducation «f6minine» se 
limitent trop souvent aux petits pro- 
blames techniques qui se posent dans 
toute collectivity, si bien que les femmes 
n'ont aucune chance de participer h la 
refonte de leur society. 

Les participantes ^ Tatelier ont aussi 
affirmd que I'affranchissement des fem- 
mes ne saurait se faire sans la partici- 
pation des hommes, parce que Tiniga- 
entre les sexes tient en grande 
partie h Timage que les hommes se 
(ont des femmes, et a celle que les 
femmes se font d'elles-mfemes par rap- 
port aux hommes. Malheureusement, 
dans les milieux de I'iducation popu- 
laire, on consid^re encore que les 
«probl5mes des femmes», et les solu- 
tions k ces probl^mes sont Tapanage 
des seules intSressies. et non I'affaire 
de la collectivity tout enti^re. 

Bon nombre des recommandations 
formul6es dans les rapports r6gionaux 
et au cours de Tatelier se rapportaient 
sp6cifiquefTient aux r6gions elles-mfimea 
Par centre, tous les rapports soumis 
6taient unanimes h recommander une 
plus grande coordination des recher- 
ches elfectu6es sur les femmes et des 
programmes mis sur pied h leur inten- 
tion. II faudrait, par exemple, que tous 
les gouvemements ilaborent des poli- 
tiques plus precises, plus cohirenles 



el plus globales et qu'ils veillent h leur 
application en y affectant les ressources 
humaines et mat^rielles n^cessaires. II 
faut faire en sor16 que les programmes 
cle d^veloppement se rejoignent, qu*un 
programme pris isol^ment ne soit pas 
une fin en sol mais s'inscrive dans une 
d^marctie globale et que les Energies 
mobilis^es ne soient pas gaspill^es 

dans la lutte pour les ressources dis- 
ponibles ou fassent double emplot. 

Un certain nombre de suggestions 
ont port^ sur les secteurs ou devrai! 
s'orienter la recherche. La pluparl sou- 
lignait la n^cessit^ d'une meilleure 
conception des programmes. II a 6t6 
recommand^ ^ maintes reprises, par 
exemple, que des etudes portent sur le 
d^roulement d'une journ^e typiquedans 
la vio de diff^rentes (emmes du Tiers- 
Monde: quelles tdches elles effec- 
tuent. combien de temps elles y con* 
sacrent. 4 quelles contraintes sociales 
elles font face, etc. Les renseignements 

ainsi recueillis permettraient d'^laborer 
des programmes qui soient mieux 
adapt^s aux besoins r^els des femmes 
et qui metlent davantage ^ contribution 
les aptitudes qu*elles possfedent d^j^ 
— rorganisation des activit6s et la 
gestion du budget, par exemple — et 
qui pourraient gtre transpos^es dans 
d'autres genres d'activites. 

Un autre secteur pauvre est celui 
des statistiques nationales sur les fem- 
mes et la place qu'elles occupent dans 
r^ducation, Tagriculture, la masse 
salariale. UAsie du Sud-Est et TAm^ri- 
que latine, plus particuli&rement, sont 
deux regions ou se multiplient les zones 
de libre ^change. II faudrait Studier 
davantage les consequences de cette 
situation. 
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Toutefois, les recommandations ju* 
g^es les plus importantes ne portaient 
pas tant sur les nouvelles initiatives de 
recherche que sur la demarche mfime 
de la recherche : qu*ella soit ax^e davan- 
tage sur la participation. qu*on r^duise 
la d6pendance k regard des compe- 
tences etrangferes et qu*elle soit prise en 
charge par les femmes faisant Tobjet 
d'^tudes. II faut que les projets de 
recherche 6manenl des femmes, cha- 
cune dans son milieu, et qu*elles ap- 
prennent k r^diger des propositions, k 
faire les demarches pour obtenir des 
fonds. k dinger les recherches propre- 
ment dites. k faire bon usage des 
r^sultats obtenus et k en assurer la 
diffusion. 

Les choses n'en resteront pas 1^. 
Plusieurs des coordonnatrices. par 
exemple. ont I'intention de distribuer 
leurs rapports k la grandeur de leur 
region afin que d'autres s*en inspirent 
pour prolonger Taction d^j^ si bien 
entreprise. En Am^rique latine et en 
Afrique. le projet du ciea sert de tremplin 
h rint^graticn des f&mmes dans les 
organisations d*^ducation populaire 
d^j^ en place. 

I.e projet et Tatelier ont certes fait 
ressortir les nombreuses lacunes et 
faiblessesde T^ducation populaire pour 
les femmes. mais ils ont aussi permis 
d'identifier des points forts. Le plus 
Evident. peut-Stre. est la profondeur de 
I'engagement et la lucidity des femmes 
qui ont particip^ au projet. des femmes 
qui repr^sentent sans aucun doute 
une population beaucoup plus nom- 
breuse de chercheurs et d'autres in- 
tervenants en Education populaire. Ce 
dont elles ont besc-n. toutefois. c'est 
d'un engagement ^gal de la part de la 



soci6te tout enlifere. une reconnaissance 
que tout effort de d^veloppement qui 
exclut la participation des femmes p^che 
par hypocnsie et ne peut tout au plus 
que r^ussir k moiti^. □ 
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LAS MUJERES 

Y LA EDUCACION NO FORMAL 
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Las muieres, como dice el proverbio ingl6s, "sostienen 
ia miiad del firmamento*'. En el Tercer Mundo soportan, 
adem^s, mucho mds de la rfiitad del peso del sub- 
desarrollo. No solo comparten per igual con el hombre la 
explotaci6n y dependencia resultantes de la pobreza y la 
falta de poder» sino que tambiSn padecen per los sesgos 
culturales que les determinan cdmo Oeben comportarse. 
Las estrechas del iniciones tradicionales In que pueden 
hacer restnngen su partlcipaci6n en el desarrollo politico y 
econ6mico. 

Pese a que el irabajo femenino por fuera de la casa, 
particularmente en la agricultura y el sector informal, es 
muy amplio, su contribuci6n al desarrollo nacional perma- 
nece bastante invisible —sin reflejarse en las estadlsticas 
nacionales o en los programas de extensi6n y capacitaci6n. 
Los programas de generaci6n de ingresos y de empleo 
para las muieres generalmente se organizan para mejorar 
la condici6n econ6mica de la familia, sin contar con que 
esto representa un "doble d(a" para la mujer cuya respon- 
sabilidad hogareAa no se altera. Aun donde la reforma, o la 
revoluci6n, han producido una mayor igualdad econdmica 
y poKtica entre hombres y muieres, las desigualdades 
tradicionales en el hogar. el sindicalo y la comunidad, 
tienden a permanecer iguales. 

La educaci6n no formal, en el contexto de las actividades 
de desarrollo, podrfa dar a las mujeres un in^trumento 
poderoso para corregir estos desequilibrios, al reunirlas 
para evaluar crdicamente sus problemas y capacidades, y 
para actuar en consecuencia. 

En la pasada d^cada, los programas de educaci6n de 
adultos en el Tercer Mundo se han multiplicado. Poco se 
saoe. sin embargo, sobra la calidad o el efecto de estos 



programas, sobre la parlicipaci6n femenina, ci'iantas y 
qui^nes.Tampocose sabesi las mujeres estdn involucradas 
en la toma de decisiones sobre el desarrollo, manejo o 
evaluaci6n de esos programas. 

En casi todos los pafses del mundo, la mayorfa de 
investigadores y formuladores de poKtica sobre educacfon 
de adultos son hombres. No es entonce( sorprendente que 
pocos proyectos de investigaci6n traton sobre las necesi- 
dadcs y el potencial femenino, y que la mayor parte de la 
investigaci6n sobre educaci6n de adultos descuide el 
papel de las mujeres en el desarrollo. Poca es la investiga- 
ci6n que llega a los planificadores de la educaci6n de 
adultos 0 es usada efectivamenta por ellos. 

Debido a lo poco que se sabe y a que las mujeres 
ocupadas en la educaci6n no formal rara vez tienen 
oporlunidad de compartir informaciones y experiencias. el 
Consejo Internacional para la Educaci6n de Adultos (icae), 
en Toronto, Canadi, emprendid en mayo de 1980 un 
proyecb tendiente a llenar algunos de estos vacfos. Finan- 
ciado por el cud, el proyecto aspiraba a clarificar la 
naturaleza de la parlicipaci6n femenina en los programas 
de educaci6n no formal, el grado y la calidad de estos 
programas, y a determinar las Sreas que requerfan mSs 
investigacidn y capacilaci6n con el fin de aumentar la 
contribuci6n de tal educaci6n al desarrollo de las mujeres. 
A mds de esto, buscaba fomentar la comunicaci6n entre las 
educadoras de adultos. , ^, ^ 

Debido a la (ndole global del problema, el estudio se llevo 
a cabo on siote regiones del Tercer Mundo: Sur y sudeste 
AsiSticos, Caribe, Am6rica Latina. Africa, Pacffico Sur y los 
Estados Arabes. En cada regi6n, la informaci6n — tanto 
impresa como provenierite de ostudios— se recogi6 bajo la 
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coordinacibn de una educadora de 
adullos En la mayoria de las regiones 
eslo se complemenib con visilas indi- 
viduales y reuniones nacionales o re 
gionales. Esle conslituye el primer in- 
lenlo por realizar una invesligaci6n 
amplia sobre las mu|eres en la educa 
ci6n no formal. 

En noviembre de 1981. 16 partici- 
panles de 1 4 paises en desarrollo se 
reunieron para un seminario de 15 
dias y una gira de esludio en Udaipur, 
India, |unlo con dos coordinadoras 
del proyecto del icae. Financiado por 
la Agencia Inlernacional Sueca de 
Desarrollo y coordinado por icae y 
Seva Mandir. una organuacibn volun- 
lana de educacibn de adullos, el se 
minano se propuso analizar los lesul- 
lados de los esludios y ayudar en la 
creaci6n de redes, dando a las coor 
dinadoras del proyecto la oporlunidad 
de compartir con olras parte del pro 
ceso y los resultados de sus Investi 
gaciones. Tambi6n se esperaba que el 
grupo lormulara recomendaciones al 
discutir sus trabaios y prioridades. 

Una de las conclusiones m^ s Claras 
lanlo del proyecto como del seminario 
es la de que no existe una fbrmula 
sencilla o unica para me)oiar la condi 
ci6ndelamu|erpobrey maiginada El 
desarrollo es un pioceso complejo y 
continuo. En cada parte, la historia, la 
cultura y el bistema politico y econ6 
mico propios determinan los proble 
mas que enfrentan las mujeres y las 
soluciones de que disponen. No ob- 
stante, hay lemas comunes. 

Talvez la cn'tica mSs seria a la edu- 
caci6n no formal en todas as regiones 
es que, al igual que los programas de 



desarrollo en general, no toma en 
cuenta seriamente a las mujeres como 
participantes integrales del proceso 
de desarrollo. M^s que ampliar la inte- 
gracibn de la mujer, estOG prograrrias 
contribuyen a menudo a su margina- 
ci6n al fomuntar la idea de que las 
capacidades y opciones femeninas 
son pocas y de que su contribuci6n a 
la sociedad fuera del hogar es bcisi- 
camente suplementaria. La idea de 
que las mujeres son, en qierta medida, 
la mitad defectuosa de la poblaci6n 
persiste en much de la educacidn no 
formal que se concentra sencillamente 
en ayudar a las mujeres a mejorar 
dentro del limitado rango de activida- 
des para el cual, en virtud de su ^cxu, 
son competentes. Hay poco interns en 
aumentar la influencia de las mujeres 
como grupo, o en estimularFas para 
analizarsu stiuaci6n ydesarrollar alter* 
nativas derttro de un sistema que nor- 
malmente las excluye de las princi- 
pales decisiones que afectan sus vidas. 

Los programas marginan a las mu- 
teres hasta el punto de rotularlas como 
amas de casa, madres y devengadoras 
mcidentales de salario, en vez de vi- 
sualizarlas como individuos de mul- 
tiples dimensiones y talentos. Las mar- 
ginan hasta ei punto de segregarlas 
de la principal corriente socioecon^ 
mica. Por ejempio, los programas 
artesanias a pequeHa escala, que ex- 
ponen las mujeres a la economfa inler- 
nacional al tiempo que las confinan 
stmplemente a producir artfculos, sin 
permitirles el acceso a la capacidad 
administrativa o a las fuentes de cr^dito 
justo, sirwen ante todo para aumentar 
su dspendencia y vulnerabilidad. 



Los programas que confinan su acti- 
vidad en el campo "de las mujeres" a 
problemas aislados y t^cnicos de la 

comunidad, sin examinar el sistema 
mcis amplio y sus implicaciones para 
el desarrollo, niegan a estas la oporlu- 
nidad de tomar parte en la reestructu- 
raci6n de ese sistema. 

Las participantes opinaron que los 
hombres deben incluirse en el proceso 
de desarrollo de las mujeres porque 
es en la imagen que tienen de ellas, y 
en la que ellas tienen de si mismas en 
relacidn con ellos. donde estriba la 
mayor parte de la desigualdad Los 
programas generalmente fracasan en 
reconocer que los "problemas de las 
mujeres" y sus soluciones no son de 
las mujeres solas sino de toda la comu 
nidad. 

Muchas de las recomendaciones 
presentadas en los informes regionales 
y durante el seminario son especificas 
de las regiones. Sin enibargo, hubo 
recomendaciones comunes de em- 
prender una accidn mds concertada y 
coordinada en cuanto a los programas 
y la investigacidn sobre mujeres, Todos 
los gobiernos necesitan, por ejempio, 
formular poKticas mds precisas y con- 
sistentes en apoyo al desarrollo de las 
mujeres, y proporcionar los recursos, 
la capacitacidn y el seguimiento que 
aseyuren su implantacidn Se requiere 
una mayor continuidad y coordinacidn 
de los esfuerzos de investigacidn y 
capacitacidn en general, y para elloes 
necesana la comunicacidn entre los 
educadores no formales que permita 
acumular la cxperiencia positiva de 
los programas de desarrollo. Tal co- 
ordinacidn debe ayudar a asegurar 
que las mujeres "no queden en el 
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vacio cuando el programa termine, 
sino que tengan ad6nde i'". como lo 
dijo una participante, y que la energfa 

y el compromiso no se desperdicien 
en la competencia por recursos o en la 
duplicaci6n. 

Aunque la invesUgaci6n se consi- 
der6 como (aclor impurlanle para pro- 
mover el desarrollo de las mujeres, se 
mencionb el hscho de que a menudo 
sacrifica la acci6n, y de que sus resul- 
tados no se diseminan ni se aplican. 

Hubo varias sugerencias sobre ^reas 
que requieren mayor invesligaci6n. La 
mayoria pedfa la mejora de la prSctica 
y el diseAo de los programao. Otra 
recomendacibn Irecuente solicitaba 
fo&s estudios de microcaso sobre los 
dias de diferentes mujeres —el rango 
de actividades realizadas. las habilida- 
des desplegadas, el tiempo requerido 
y las limitaciones sociales enfrenta- 
das. Esta informaci6n podria ayudar a 
que los programas fueran m^s pert!- 
nentes a las necesidades reales de las 
mujeres yaprovccharan mSs elecliva- 
mente sus capacidades. 

TambiSn se necesita m^s investiga- 
ci6n en las estadisticas nacionales 

sobre par!tcipaci6n de las mujeres en 
educaci6n. agricullura y economfa de 
salarios. Una preocupaci6n central del 
Sudesle AsiSlico y Am6rica Latina es 
la necesidad de invesligaci6n sobre 
las implicaciones de las crecienles 
zonas de libre comercio en eslas re- 
giones, y sobre c6mo la educaci6n no 
formal puede ayudar a las mujeres a 
defenderse de su explotaci6n. 

Mucho mSs imperalivas que las 
recomendaciones sobre nuevas ireas 
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de investigacl6n fueron, sin embargo, 
las recomendaciones para reeslruc* 

turarelprocesomismodeinvestigaci6n 
con 6l fin de hacerlo m^s colaborativo, 
para cambiar su dependencia de otros 
y ponerlo al servicio de las mujeres 
que son el sujeto de la investigaci6n. 
Las mujeres, particularmente a nivel 
comunitario, necesitan ser capacitadas 
para iniciar su propia investigaci6n, 
escribir propuestas, asegurar finan- 
ciamiento, manejar el proceso. y usar y 
diseminarlos resultados.Hayque res-* 
catar la investigaci6n sobre mujeres, 
perdida entre los archives de un sin- 
numero de organizaciones, resumiria 
y traduciria a un idioma y una forma 
que pueda ser usada y comprendida 
por todas las mujeres. 

Se planifica m^s acci6n. Varias de 
las coordinadoras. por ejempio, inten- 
tan distribuir sus informes en las re- 
giones para estimular mayor actividad. 
En America Latina y Africa el proyecto 
sirve como base para crear el compo- 
nente femenino en las organizaciones 
de educaci6n no formal existentes. Y 
aun cuando el Consejo no es\& invo- 
lucrado directamente en estas acti- 
vidades, el programa femenino del 
icAE continuarS su defensa, y la Asam- 
blea General del Consejo incluird este 
af^o un grupo de trabajo en polfticas 
sobre mujeres. 

Si el proyecto y el seminario mos- 
traron los problemas y debilidades de 
la actual educaci6n no formal para 
mujeres, tambi^n ser^alaronsus puntos 
fuertes. Los principales de ellos son, 
talvez. la calidad del compromiso y la 
percepci6n de las mujeres que parti- 



ciparon en el proyecto, mujeres que 
sin duda representan una mSs c.nplia 
gama de investigadoras y profesio- 
nales. Lo que ellas necesitan, sin em- 
bargo, es un corvipromiso similar de 
toda la sociedad con el desarrollo de 
las mujeres, y un reconocimienio de 
que cualquier esfuerzo de desarrollo 
que no las tome en cuenta expKcita- 
mente es hip6crita, y solo puede, en el 
mejor de los casos, tener 6xito en un 
cincuenta por ciento. □ 
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STATEMENTS/RECOMMENDATIONS 
Policy Group on Women's Issues; Paris Conference 1982 

A Policy Itio/iking GKoap on D)omzn^6 I44ae6 M;a6 one o^ ihz 12 6uck gxoup^ that 
^o/trnzd tkt bcuic ac;tLvitiu o^ tkz ?axU Con^eAence o^ iha JntoAruvtional 
CoundU iox AduU EducatLon, hzZd 25-29 OaiobeA 19SZ. Scnce rnany o(J thz 
140 mmzn i^om 55 (iount/Uz6 at tkt con({eAence aUo took pa/ut in othox 
Umt cuu mode i^m aJUi w)omen meet ^ 4/ia/te ^ea4 and ;& opoAott 04 
^e 0|{ Women'-A Cauciu, Jncludad fieAe ^ ^e 4;tateinent and ^ecommenda;tconA 
^/lom tkt ?oJU(iy \))on}dnQ GKowp and tkt 6tatmznt i^om the Women' 4 Coocw. 



POLICY WORKING GROUP 

STATEMENT 

1. The subordination of women is a universal phenomenon, linked to societal 
structures and present at all levels: economic, social, political, 
psychological, cultural • 

In the sub-groups we discussed thfi various roles of women in relation 
to adult and nonformal education: women as housewives, mothers, workers, 
sex objects and prostitutes. All of these roles reinforce our oppression 
and dependence on men, and, consequently, prevent us from realizing our 
own potential and identity. However, the content, degree and form of 
women's subordination differs from country to country and also between 
different classes and social sectors. 

2. We recognize that adult education is a political act: it can either 
help to reinforce the traditional and established order, or, it car con- 
tribute to the liberation of both women and men. Our group reinforced 

a commitment to prpgramnes of adult education at whatever level that 
works toward the liberation of men and woman. All adult education pro- 
grammes should tackle the root causes of the subordination of women in 
relation to all other forms of oppression and subordination, 

3. Women have developed and are using some educational methods drawn from 
their lives and learning experiences. These would have much to offer 
adult education if they were made visible and accessible. Women's groups 
and organizations at different levels have initiated action programmes-- 
through non-authoritarian structures and alternative networks and con- 
tacts—which have allowed them to draw on the knowledge and experience 

of many women. 

4. Thexe can be no authentic development without a transformation of per- 
spective through which people can transform their economic, political, 
social and cultural structures. Possibly the fragmentary nature of 
women *s life experiences, because of the many roles they have to play, 
could provide a new model for adult education. 
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5. The following recocmendations are made within this context. However, it 
is also our concern that the same perspective that we applied to women's 
issues should be applied to other statements and recommendations of the 
other Policy Working Groups of the conference. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Programmes initiated for and by women should evolve from the real and 
basic needs of women. These programmes must involve women in the plan- 
ning, implementation and evaluation. Control of programmes must be In 
the hands of the women participants themselves. 

2. It is vital that all educational programmes recognize women's special 
needs by providing necessary support services; for example, childcare 
facilities should be flexible in timing and be in locations accessible 
to women. Funding for this kind of support must be integral to all 
programmes, if women are to fully benefit from them. 

3. Programmes should aim to develop the individual and collective capacity 
of women to analyze, organize and act upon their own situation. 

4. Such programmes should enable women to better understand the relation- 
ships between their own specific situation and the wide socio-economic 
and political reality. 

5. Local programmes, such as In health, literacy, housing, food, etc., 
should not be developed and conducted in isolation, but should be part 
of a larger education process and movement. Funding provision should 
be made for this integrated process. 

6. An important outcome and criteria for all programmes should be the organi- 
zation and mobilization of women. Adult educators should not be afraid 

of the political role and conception of adult education that this implies. 

7. It is essential that financial support be forthcoming so that adult 
education can share and learn from the experience of local programmes 
and Initiatives. Additional funding is required for: (1) local work- 
shops of grassroots women who are Involved in different programmes and 
projects; (2) the exchange of experiences across the various regions 
of the world; and (3) the publication of information at the local, 
national and regional level. 

8. At the international level, we strongly recommend that the International 
Council for Adult Education, the International Labour Organization, 
UNESCO, and other International agencies provide facilities, space and 
resources for this exchange of information, research and analysis be- 
tween women's education programmes from the regional and local levels. 
These agencies also should provide more funds to autonomous and non- 
governmental women's organizations, groups and programmes at the local 
and regional level to ensure dissemination of this material and infor- 
mation at all these levels. 
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9. Women must be equally represented and involved in the planning and 
organisation of all conferences and meetings. Women must be repre- 
sented in all subject areas and groupings. Within conferences, space 
and support should be given to women to meet informally. 

10. Future international gatherings should have a more action focus and not 
remain at the level of discussion. This needs to be consciously built 
into the planning. 

11. Adult education programmes must also aim to raise the awaranesa of men 
about how women's issues will affect the relations between women and 
men and about the implications that changes in these relationships will 
have for the larger society. 

* * * * * 
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STATEMENT 7RDM THE WOMEN ^9 CAUCDS 

Many women participants in the conference met three times in a women's 
caucus. We were happy to be together but were sad when reflecting on our 
situation and on the situation of women the world over. 

In families, women continue to carry most of the burden of child-rearing 
and home-keeping. It is they who fetch water and fuel, cook, clean, mend, 
bear and rear children. All this often in addition to the work they do out- 
side the home. Women's work at home is neither paid nor valued. 

In the labour market, women are paid less than men for similar jobs. 
Women occupy lower-paid jobs. The higher the level of decision-making, the 
fewer the number of women one finds. 

It is now well-known tha*: many so-called educational developmental pro- 
grammes further increase the gap between men and women. Socialization, 
tradition, culture, the burdeii of bearing and rearing of children, housework, 
and often outright discriminaf.ion do not allow wc/men to become educated, 
trained and to grow. 

Politics is dominated by men. Economic affairs are dominated by men. 
It is a man's world, created by men, run by men. It is not a beautiful 
world, not a happy world, a»: least for millions of women and men. There 
is extreme poverty, illiteracy, disease, inequality, injustice, oppression, 
and repression. There is violence all around, violence against nature, 
violence against human dignity, and violence against women. 

Many of us felt uncomfortable about some things in this conference. At 
the inaugration at UNESCO the podium was full of only men. The language used 
by many men was a male language - man, him, he. The present leadership of 
the International Council for Adult Education is almost entirely male. The 
presence of token women is not enough. 

The situation must change. All of us» women and men, must work for this 
change. We can start from here. Let us ensure that in our work women par- 
ticipate fully, that our language is not sexist, and that the report of this 
conference ensures that the interests of women are represented. 



I Composed by a 



We want you to understand 

It's because you are men 

We're bringing this message to you 

Some of our sisters are not here 

But if they were they'd care 

And the message is long overdue 

Mary from England 

Kamla from India 

Lilian from Sweden 

Hiyam from Palestine 

Htflene from France 

Magda from Canada 

From Africa, the Philippines 

From around the world we come 

We heard of a world at war 
People being massacred 
Hunger, illiteracy and pain 
But all this was lost 
In your refrain 

You said 'man* and 'he' 

But where were we 

Women who hold up half the sky 

You said 'man' and 'he' 

But where were we 

We were invisible 
We were unheard 
And we know why 

You talked of authentic development 
They were words, words, empty words 
Your authenticity was 'he' not 'she' 
I all so tragic and absurd 
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'Our Song' 



You said 'man' and 'he' 

But where were we 

Women who hold up half the sky 

You said 'man' and 'he' 

But where were we 

We were invisible 
We were unheard 
And we know why 

In the countries where we are working 

We work with women with their feet on the gro.und 

Your words are coming froio ivory towers 

In their world you don't make a sound 

You said 'man* and 'he' 

But where were we 

Women who hold up half the sky 

You said 'man' and 'he' 

But where were we 

We were invisible 

We were unheard 

And we know why 

Let's make it 'her' and 'she' 
And 'you' and 'me' 
Together we'll hold up half the sky 
Let's make it 'her^ and 'she' 
And 'you' and 'me' 

We'll all be visible 
We'll all be heard 
So let's all try 



